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PREFACE. 



A VOLUMB of Sermons on some of the oldest and 
most frequently recurring pulpit themes should be able 
to introduce itself without the formality of a PrefiEbce ; 
but I feel that the circumstances amid which I was 
placed when these Sermons were composed were so 
peculiar, and have tinged so deeply what I have written, 
that a few words of explanation may be needed to place 
the reader on the same platform with myseli^ and enable 
him to understand an attitude not common in our body. 

About eight years ago, Samuel Courtauld, Esq., of 
Gosfield Hall, invited me to come and conduct a reli- 
gious service in the village of High Garrett^ where he 
had erected a noble building for school and chapel 
purposes. The congregation consisted miainly of the 
villagers and visitors from the neighbouring towns of 
Braintree and Halstead. The people knew very little 
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about controversial theology, and Mr. Courtauld's idea 
was to provide a religious service broad enough to enable 
men of all parties to join in it Theology was to be as 
much as possible avoided, and practical religion illus- 
trated and set forth, in the discourses of the minister ; 
and so honestly was this idea carried out, that my pre- 
decessor was an Independent After I had been a year 
at High Garrett, I found by practical experience that, 
however beautiful it may be in theory to contemplate a 
religious service free from every taint of theological con- 
troversy, it is hardly possible to carry out such an idea. 
To every man who has thought at all on the subject of 
religion, the opinions he has been led to form become 
a medium through which all the practical duties of life 
are viewed. Besides, persons were beginning to ask me 
questions which faithfulness to my own convictions 
made it necessary that I should answer in a straight- 
forward manner. Thus it came that we were forced to 
relax the rule with which the congregation started ; but 
we did so with the hearty concurrence of the congrega- 
tion. Soon after this, one or two friends in Halstead 
asked me to aid them in establishing a religious service 
in that town on the same basis as the one at High 
Garrett The friends at Halstead undertook to bear all 
the expense connected with the service and of my car- 
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riage to and fro ; and on this understanding I consented 
to give them all the help I could. Thus a second con- 
gregation was formed; and after five years' labour as 
the minister of both congregations, the Halstead one 
became so important as to induce Mr. Courtauld to 
appoint my friend the Rev. Alexander Macdougall to 
the charge of High Garrett, that I might come here and 
live among the people I had gathered round me. 

Kow it will be seen at a glance that a minister who 
tries to form a congregation out of new and somewhat 
heterogeneous materials must frame his discourse so as 
to meet wants hardly known in older congregations that 
have long been familiar with a free theology. Many of 
my hearers had not attended church or chapel for years, 
and all of them, with one or two exceptions, had re- 
ceived an orthodox training. It was not possible to 
forget these facts in the preparation of my sermons, and 
the knowledge of them will help to explain some pas- 
sages in the sermons which I have printed that might 
otherwise have seemed too theological in discourses de- 
signed to be practical rather than speculative. I have 
no love for controversy in itself; but I know from 
practical experience the importance of holding clear 
views of the purpose and duties of life, and I have 
never shrunk from giving fedthful utterance to my own 
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6(Hmctk>ikai Mj aim has erer been to inteiprety as fitf 
as m J own spintoal inaight enabled me to do ao, the 
beantifiil life and teachings of Jesns Chikt ; and m j 
expemnee has abondantlj prored that theie aie many 
minds dissatisfied with oithodozj on the one hand and 
seeptidam on the other, yet leadj to leceive with joy 
tiie Tiews of leligious life and daty that it has been my 
inestimable priyfl^ie to pieacL I cannot help think- 
iDg, theieforey that what has been done on a small scale 
in Halstead might be done on a scale commensimte 
with the wider field of action in most of the hurge towns 
in the kingdom. At least, a feeling of tlus kind has 
made me respond to an often-repeated wish that I would 
print a Tolnme of Sennona Indeed, it would seem 
presomptaoos in me to subject these discourses, for the 
most part hastily written amid the pressure of many 
important duties, to the criticism they will be sure to 
receive, did I not feel that they had in a large measure 
falfilled the purpose they were designed to serve, and 
might therefore give encouragement to other workers in 
the same field. I am pretty familiar with the religious 
literature of the present day, and too well aware how 
deeply my own mind has been affected by that litera- 
ture, to lay any claim to originality of thought But I 
have no desire whatever to shield these discourses from 
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criticism by tihe statement on the title-page, that they 
were preached to congregations chiefly composed of 
working men. This fewst may account for some of the 
illustrations employed, but it shonld be no excuse for 
slipslop composition and half-digested thought Those 
preachers who deem it necessary, in addressing the 
working classes, to come down to a lower level of thought 
and culture, make, I am persuaded, a great mistake. 
There is a vast deal more intelligence among the people 
than any one who has not mingled much with them 
would credit, and a native common sense soon tells a 
man whether he is being treated as a child or not At 
all events, I have taken as much pains with the compo- 
sition of my sermons when preparing them for congre- 
gations of working men, as ever I did for congregations 
composed of the middle and upper classes ; and my 
experience has proved that the more pains I have be- 
stowed upon them, the more they have been appreciated. 
I have only further to say that, during the time I 
have laboured in Essex, Mr. and Mrs. Courtauld have 
been not only my chief supporters, but my truest and 
best friends. To them is due the credit of any little 
success that may have attended my labours. I have 
only been working with them ; and the various agencies 
under my charge for the moral, the social and religious 
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improyement of the people, are but a small portion of 
the good that Mr. and Mrs. Courtauld are doing. They 
have been so kind and generous to me, and so ready to 
carry out all my plans, that the years I was associated 
with Mr. Courtauld in conducting the High-Grarrett 
service will ever seem, I am sure, among the happiest 
of my ministerial life. 

Halstiad, November, 1868. 
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'* Make a joyful hoisk mrTo thb Lord, all tb lands. Serti the 
Lord with oLADmess : ooxb before his pbbsence with sinq- 
ivQ. Ehow tb that thb Lord He is Qod : it is He that hath 

MADE US, AHD NOT WE OUBSBLYES ; WE ARE HIS PBOPLE, AND 
THB SHBBP OF HIS PASTURE. EnTBB INTO HIS GATES WITH 
THANKSaiYINO, AND INTO HIS COURTS WITH PRAISB '. BE THANK- 
FUL UNTO HlX, AND BLESS HIS NAXB. FoB THB LORD IS GOOD ; 
HIS MBBCT IS EVBRLASTINO ; AND HIS TRUTH ENDUBBTH TO ALL 
GENERATIONS." — Fsalm C. 



THE IMPOETANCE OF PUBLIC WOESHIP. 

(Fbbaohed on the Rb-openiko of HiaH Gabbett Chapbl, 

AFTEB BEINO CLOSED FOB CLEANINO AND BEPAIBS.) 



I GLADLY avail myself of the opportunity afford- 
ed by the re-opening of this place, to lay before 
you a few thoughts on the importance of public 
worship. The subject is a deeply interesting one ; 
and if you give me your earnest attention, I shall 
do my best to put what I have to say in a clear 
and intelligible form. 

I begin by saying that worship is natural to man. 
It is the exercise of his noblest faculties and purest 
affections on the sublimest of all objects. We have 
much to thank God for. He is our Creator and 
Preserver. life, with its manifold blessings, we 
owe to Him ; but the greatest of all the gifts He 
has bestowed upon us is the power of holding com- 
munion with Himself There are people who deny 
that worship is natural to man. They say it is an 
b2 
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arbitrary and unreasonable service — a mere human 
contrivance for selfish ends. But if it meets no 
true want of human nature, we ask how it comes 
to be so universal? Men in all ages have felt that 
there is some invisible Power higher than human, 
on whom they depend for life and breath and all 
things ; and not more naturally does the mother's 
love go forth to welcome a first-bom chUd, than 
the human soul turns God-ward. I admit that it 
is a difficult thing to prove this satisfactorily to the 
human understanding ; for though hunger and thirst 
after divine communion are among the deepest 
realities of our nature, yet they are not material 
substances which we can see and handle, like the 
things around us, but emotions of whose exist- 
ence we become conscious only by inward feeling. 
Hence I cannot, in proof of my statement, point to 
any tangible thing, but only appeal to a feeling in 
your hearts. Fortunately, the yearning for worship 
is so deep and strong in our nature, that we cannot 
neglect it if we desire to obtain inward peace. All 
men have it more or less strongly developed. It is 
bound up with their very existence, and is more 
truly a part of them than their limbs or their bodily 
life. But, like every other deep emotion of human 
nature, it refuses to be laid hold of and accounted 
for by the mind. Men and women have been found 
almost devoid of natural affection — fathers and 
mothers who cared nothing for their children. The 
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new-bom child has been cast into the stream, aban- 
doned, exposed to the storm, or left to the mercy 
of the stranger. Children, too, have turned against 
their parents, and ruthlessly broken the most sacred 
human ties. So, in some minds, the religious sen- 
timent seems weak, but it is never altogether 
destroyed ; for though man's spiritual nature may 
be maimed or remain undeveloped, it can never be 
completely crushed. In the darkest ages men have 
recognized and bowed before a Power mightier 
than their own. The rude savage feels that there 
is a Being above himself, and clothes that Being 
with attributes which to his darkened mind seem 
great and beautiful In dealing, therefore, with 
the results or outward manifestations of the reli- 
gious sentiment, we can speak with greater clear- 
ness, though not with greater certainty, because 
the results are more tangible than the emotion 
fix>m which they spring. 

The sentiment of worship has expressed itself 
through literature and art, and in the institutions 
it has created. These are some of the visible fruits 
wliich it has produced, and by them you may judge 
how large a part of human nature it forms. A 
common instinct tells you that for every eflfect there 
must be an adequate causa Our best books are 
religious ; the noblest buildings, whether of past or 
present times, are temples dedicated to the worship 
of God ; while music and poetry may be considered 
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as the offspnDg of religioa These facts cannot be 
denied, and it is a poor way of accounting for them 
to say that they are the result of human ignorance 
and credulity. Take up your Bibles, my friends, 
and read those Psalms, so biimfiil of devotion and 
heavenly trust, and it will be strange if your hearts 
are not moved by the religious fervour of the writers. 
Here, for example, is the Psalm we have this day 
chosen for a text In what choice and beautiful 
language it caUs upon all men, in all lands, to come 
before the Lord with gladness ! You cannot read 
it in a proper spirit without feeling that it is no 
ordinary collection of commonplace phrases, but 
an utterance deep and true from the heart of man. 
If it calls forth a response in our hearts, then we 
enter into the writer's feelings, and share with him 
the sentiment to which the Psalm gives expression. 
Here we have at once a proof of the strength of the 
religious element in human nature, and its perma- 
nence. Since this Psalm was written, what changes 
have taken place in the world ! Generation after 
generation has lived, done its work, and passed 
away ; institutions which claimed to be permanent 
as the earth itself have crumbled into dust; yet, 
high over all changes, above the din of human strife 
and the tumult of earthly passions, the sweet voice 
of the old Hebrew Psalmist rolls along the ages, 
and awakens in each generation an echo more or 
less deep and prolonged 
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I repeat, then, that though we cannot adequately 
describe the sentiment which impels man to wor- 
ship, any more than we can adequately describe 
the feeling which makes the mother cling to her 
first-bom chUd, yet we know that it forms an im- 
portant part of our nature, and craves incessantly 
for some means of expression. Worship is not the 
product of reason, but the natural utterance of a 
sentiment deeply imbedded in the soul of man, — 
a sentiment that is often found strong and active 
long before the reasoning powers have been deve- 
loped. You may find nations without literature 
and ignorant of the simplest arts of civilized life, 
but not without some form of outward worship. 
But as the nature of our worship depends, to some 
extent, on our conception of the Being worshipped, 
the influence of reason and intelligence is needed 
to restrain the extravagances into which the blind 
impulses of the sentiment might otherwise lead. 
The love which binds the mother to her child is 
not the product of reason, but of an instinct im- 
planted in the mother's heart by God ; yet if this 
love is not guided by prudence and judgment, it 
may prove an evil rather than a blessing to the 
child. So, in like manner, the impulses of the 
religious sentiment should be under the control of 
man's mental and moral powera In the true wor- 
ship of God we cannot dispense with reason ; for 
man must form some idea of the Being before whom 
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he falls in lowly adoration ; and before he can do 
this, the exercise of something more than a mere 
sentiment is required Here it is that men differ 
most with regard to religioa Nor is this difference 
to be wondered at, since men are so differently 
constituted and so variously educated The Brah- 
min deems it a sin against God to touch animal 
food The Pharisee fested twice a week, gave tithes 
of all he possessed, and in the name of his religion 
refused to eat at the same table with his neighbour 
the publican. The orthodox Christian thinks that 
before we can worship Grod aright, it is needful to 
believe that we were all bom under his wrath and 
curse, and can only be saved from a life of endless 
misery in the world to come through the merits of 
Jesus Christ Thus ''the great idea of Ood,** as 
Dr. Channing has beautifully said, " has been seized 
upon by men's selfish desires, hopes and fears, and 
often so obscured, that little of its purifying power 
has remained Man, fiiU of wants, conscious of 
guilt, exposed to suffering, and peculiarly struck 
by the more awful phenomena of nature, has been 
terror-smitten before the unseen, irresistible power 
with which he has felt himself encompassed Hence 
to appease his wrath and secure his partial regards 
has been the great object of worship. Hence wor- 
ship has been so often a pompous machinery, a 
tribute of obsequious adulation, an accumulation of 
gifts and victims. Hence worship has been the effort 
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of nations and individuals to bend the Almighty 
to their particular interests and purposes, and not 
the reverential, grateful, joyful, filial lifting up of 
the soul to Infinite Greatness, Goodness, Eectitude 
and Purity. Even under Christianity, human infir- 
mity has disfigured the thought of God. Worship 
has been debased by fear and selfishness into a 
means of propitiating wrath, calming fear, and se- 
curing future enjoyment." Thus Christians have 
forgotten the simplest lessons of the New Testa- 
ment, and despised the words of him who said, 
"When ye pray, say. Our Father, which art in 
heaven." " God is a Spirit, and they that worship 
Him must worship in spirit and in truth," "Not 
every one that saith unto me. Lord, Lord, shall 
enter into the kingdom of heaven, but he that doeth 
the will of my Father which is in heaven." Thus 
Christians have forgotten that in true worship the 
form is nothing, the spirit everything, and sought 
by their creeds and ceremonies to set bounds to 
the love of the Everlasting Father. It should never 
be forgotten, therefore, that worship is not paid to 
the Almighty with a view to propitiate Him, or in 
any way change his purposes towards us. It does 
not spring from the lower, but the higher, attributes 
of man's nature, and should be free from the slight- 
est taint of selfishness. It does not bring God 
down to us, but lifts us up to God, and fills our 
souls with the glory of the Divine presenca 
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Some people se^n to fimcj that the great end of 
religion and leligions wonhip is to secnie the sal- 
ration of the souL "What mnstldo tobesavedT 
they are continoallj asking. They do not mean, 
by being saved, deliverance fiom thdr own sinfol 
dispositions and the nnholy fires that bnm within 
an unregenerate hearty bat from the wrath of God 
and the doom pronounced against man as a sinner, 
and they seek religion and religions worship as a 
means of safety. But if the gospel of Jesus Christ 
is true, salvation is the very opposite of all thia 
The true follower of Christ is not the man who is 
constantly thinking about himseli^ but he who from 
the love of God and the love of man forgets him- 
seK— who is generous, disinterested, and ever ready 
to sacrifice himseK ior the good of others. And, 
whatever our creeds may say to the contrary, these 
are the men that in our heart of hearts we honour 
most, and desire in our most loyal moods to imitate. 
The priest and the levite coming to the wounded 
man lying by the wayside, thought more of their 
own safety than the good they might do to a bro- 
ther in distress. The night was drawing on, and 
the road lonesome and dangerous ; thinking, there- 
fore, of their own safety, they wrapped their cloaks 
more closely around them and passed by on the 
other side. But not so the good Samaritan. He 
cast away every selfish consideration, and at some 
risk and no small inconvenience bravely performed 
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an act of mercy and humanity. The priest and 
the levite we may pity or hold in contempt, but 
we cannot respect their inhumanity; while the 
name of the despised Samaritan is pronounced with 
reverence at our firesides, and has become to mil- 
lions of human hearts the symbol of life's holiest 
charities, life's noblest and most beneficent deeds. 
And so it ever is ; for the way toward the blessed 
life can only be trod by the brave, the disinte- 
rested and the good. The thought of self does not 
mingle with a noble deed Had th6 Samaritan 
said to himself before he put forth his hand to aid 
the wounded man, "This man is rich, and if I 
render him assistance in his hour of need he will 
repay me when he is restored to his friends," all 
merit would have been taken away from the action 
he performed. The merit of his action lay in the 
simple fact that it was performed on the score of its 
humanity alone. Here was a chance of shewing 
forth his love to man, and the good Samaritan em- 
braced it in a way which proved that, though he 
might be a heretic in the sight of the Jew, he was 
no stranger to the principles of practical religion. 
In the same spirit should men give expression to 
their feelings in lyorship. We meet within these 
walls, from week to week, not to seek for mere per- 
sonal safety, or pray for some special good to be 
enjoyed, either in this world or the next, by a 
chosen few, but, urged by an emotion that will not 
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be silenced, we meet to worship the Living God, — 
to hold communion with the greatest, the wisest 
and the best of beings, — ^to pour forth our deepest 
feelings of gratitude and love to the Giver of every 
good and perfect gift, and reverently look up for 
light from on high to guide our footsteps amid the 
trials and difficulties which beset our mortal path- 
way. Was I not right, then, in saying, as I did at 
the opening of this discourse, that worship is the 
exercise of man*s noblest faculties and purest affec- 
tions on the sublimest of all objects ? 

The essentials of Christian worship should not be 
sought for in creeds and ceremonies. They are to 
be found only in the loving heart, in the noble faith 
which sees in the Governor of this great universe 
the Father and the Friend of all men, and in that 
yearning for communion with the Holy One which 
the Creator himself has placed in the hearts of his 
children. "The hour cometh and now is," said 
Jesus, "when the true worshippers shall worship 
the Father in spirit and in truth, for the Father 
seeketh such to worship Him. God isa Spirit, and 
they that worship Him must worship Him in spirit 
and in truth." Yes, my friends, God is a Spirit 
and we are spirits. These frail bodies of flesh and 
blood are but the material garments wherewith Grod 
clothes a soul made in his own likeness. Man 
cannot live by bread alone. Deep in his spiritual 
being there is a hunger and thirst for communion 
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with the Invisible which no created thing can 
satisfy. Beset with mystery on every side, man 
looks ont from his prison-house of flesh, and three 
great questions confront him and demand an answer. 
What am I? Whence came I? Whither am I 
going? The Bible tells man that he is a child of 
God, made in the image of the Heavenly Father ; 
that he was sent into this world of toil and trials 
sorrow and joy, to be educated for a great and glo- 
rious destiny hereafter ; and a voice within man's 
own nature responds to the teachings of the Bible 
on this head. Here, then, in this relationship be- 
tween Gk>d and the human soul, do we find the 
origin of religious worship. The mere acknowledg- 
ment of Gk)d's existence does not of itself lead to 
worship. We must be drawn towards Him by love 
and reverence. We must feel that He is the high- 
est, the hoHest and the best of beings. Mere power 
might do with us whatsoever it liked, and it might 
fill us with fear, so that our first thought would be 
how to propitiate it ; but it could never touch the 
inner fountains of the soul and cause reverence and 
devotion to flow forth. The God whom we worship, 
then, is our highest ideal of perfection. Our far- 
thest-reaching thought can neither measure the 
depths nor scale the heights of his august being. 
He was revealed by Jesus Christ as the Father in 
heaven, who loves with deep, true love all his 
human children — makes his sun rise and his rain 
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fall on the evil and the good — and runs with open, 
outstretched arms to welcome the returning prodi- 
gal He has not left Himself without a witness in 
the world, for deep on our own hearts and the world 
around us are engraved manifold signs of his infi- 
nite power, wisdom, mercy, justice and love. He 
did manifest Himself in times past, for He it was 
who called aU things into being, who of old laid 
the foundations of the earth that it could not be 
removed, who built up the stars whose holy pre- 
sence crowns the brow of night and speaks to man 
of beauty and immortality in tones which to the 
ear of reason have ever sounded sublime and true. 
He revealed Himself to prophets and psalmists as 
the God whose glory filled the earth and the hea- 
vens, as the Lord whose tender mercies are over all 
his works, as the Father and the Friend of maa 
But his power was not exhausted in the mere act 
of creation, nor manifested in past times only ; for 
now, as of old, to the pious, loving heart the uni- 
verse proclaims his power and wisdom in tones as 
loud and clear as ever, — ^proclaims them in the 
magnificence and grandeur of earth and sky and 
ocean — ^in the ceaseless march of the seasons, with 
their mysterious and ever-changing scenes — in the 
infinitely varying forms of animal and vegetable 
life, and in the providence which provides so abun- 
dantly for all creatures. Yes, truly ! He who slum- 
bereth not nor sleepeth is still making earth and 
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sky beautiful with his Divine presence, — ^is still 
guiding and controlling all the changes that are 
taking place in the world around us, and speaking 
to us in birth and growth, decay and death — ^in the 
young beings He is sending from time to time 
amongst us, and by the removal of loved ones from 
this earthly sphere. But though He is guiding and 
controlling aU the changes that are taking place in 
the boundless universe which He has made, never- 
theless He is known to the pious, trusting heart as 
the One Absolute and AU-peifect Being who is the 
same yesterday, to-day and for ever. The elements 
of religious worship are within us and around us 
then. The earth, with its fair scenes and lovely 
forms, reminds us of Him whose glory it reveals. 
Human life, with its hopes and aspirations, its 
manifold trials and mysterious relationships, re- 
minds us that we depend for life and breath and 
aU things on a Power higher and holier than our- 
selves. Who does not feel conscious that the 
dearest and most sacred objects of this life are 
bound to him by a very slender cord ever liable to 
be broken — ^that the home in which we nestled to- 
day amid the gladsome light and sunny smiles of 
love and affection, may be overshadowed to-morrow 
by the dark cloud of suffering or sorrow ? Who is 
there that wants no light beyond the present scene 
— ^that can stand by the bedside of the djdng or 
commit the ashes of a dear friend to the grave, 
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without longing to know something of the life after 
death? Worship in some form we mnst, if we 
would rise above the trials and sorrows of earth, 
and be, in any true sense of the word, children of 
God. If it does not bring God down to us, it lifts 
us up to God ; and in communion with Him on 
whom we depend for all we have and enjoy in life, 
a profounder trust takes possession of our hearts. 

But by other feelings than a sense of dependence 
are we impelled to seek communion with the High- 
est The fires of devotion within our hearts are fed 
by every pure thought and holy impulse we cherish, 
by all that is lovely and sublime in the world 
around us, noble and magnanimous in human life. 
There are moments in the life of every true man 
when gleams of spiritual life flash in upon his soul 
from the unseen world that is not far distant fix)m 
any one of us — ^moments when his spirit, as it were, 
breaks through the limits of flesh and sense, and 
makes the universe its temple, all time its sabbath, 
the great and the good of all past ages its fellow- 
worshippers. Still, it must be confessed that such 
moods axe rare even with the best and purest of 
God's childrea As human beings, we have too 
many temptations to contend against, and our social 
affections are too strong, to permit us, except at 
rare intervals, to become thus isolated from our 
kind Time and place have a strange power over 
us. The presence of those we love, and of those 
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from whose hearts kindred emotions send forth 
aspirations to mingle with our own, help ns to 
realize more vividly the great purpose of life, and 
make our worship more a reality. We feel that 
we are not the only objects of God's care ; the ties 
which bind us to our brethren are drawn closer ; 
and thus social worship satisfies a want of our 
nature. It helps to bring us into closer union with 
God, our Father, on the one hand, and men, our 
brethren, on the other. It is surely a great boon, 
then, to have one institution which seeks to lift us 
above the world, fan the flame of devotion in our 
hearts, and deepen our love for God and man ; — ^to 
have one day in seven free from secular toil, and 
one place dear to us by a thousand hallowed asso- 
ciations, to which we may come with our trembling 
sympathies yearning God-ward, and, in company 
with our brethren, bend in lowly adoration before 
the throne of the Invisible, to pour forth the homage 
of loyal hearts to the Giver of all good, and pray 
earnestly for wisdom and strength from on high to 
guide us to the path of duty, and enable us to tread 
thereon with brave, fearless steps. 

I am not talking at random when I thus speak 
of the influence for good which the public worship 
of God exerts upon the mind, but declaring an 
experience I have again and again seen verified. 
And perhaps I cannot better explain what I mean 
than by giving an illustration that occurs to me. 
c 
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Only you must not misunderstand me, and fancy 
that I am leaving the high ground already taken, to 
make public worship a mere question of utility. 
At the same time, it is well to know that the Mth- 
ful exercise of a privilege so great as that of joining 
with fiiends and neighbours in a common religious 
service has also its moral advantages. This, I think, 
my illustration will shew. 

I once knew a working man, of more than ave- 
rage intelligence and virtue, who for eight years 
had neither been to church nor chapeL Beligious 
feelings he was, in some measure, conscious of; but 
he strove to quench them, because, as he thought, 
he had seen so many evils resulting from them in 
others. He was attracted to the chapel of which I 
was then minister by some lectures which were 
being delivered. He became interested, and soon 
after joined the congregation. One day, about six 
months after this event, I was visiting at the house 
of this working man, when his wife said to me, 
''You cannot imagine what a change has come 
over my husband. Formerly he used to sit all day 
long on Sunday by the fireside, and be so dull and 
spiritless, I never knew what to do with him. I 
seldom went to chapel myself, because I did not 
like to leave him alone Sunday, therefore, I used 
to fear more than any day in the week. Now every- 
thing is changed. He rises early in the morning, 
and is interested in seeing the children sent in time 
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to ihe Sunday-schooL He is never absent &om 
chapel himseK, and usually expects me to go with 
him. AU this does him more good than I can tell. 
Instead of Sunday being a day to which we look 
forward with fear and back upon with no sense of 
pleasure, it is the happiest day in the week, looked 
forward to not merely as a day of bodily rest, but 
one of deep, true pleasure." This is the substance 
of what was said to me, and I had many opportu- 
nities of seeing that the picture was not too highly 
coloured. Neither is this a solitary case, for my 
ministerial experience has made me familiar with 
many such. 

But it is not the working man only who derives 
spiritual good from public worshipi Here, on the 
broad platform of our common humanity, all meet 
as children of the same Heavenly Father. What 
are earthly distinctions in His sight who is Lord 
of heaven and earth, who watches over the earth, 
has a care for aU creatures, and robes mountain 
and meadow, valley and plain, in the rich garment 
of his own loveliness ? Surely, when we enter into 
his gates with thanksgiving and into his courts 
with praise, — ^when we come before the Lord with 
gladness, remembering that his mercy is everlasting 
and his truth endureth to all generations, — every 
earthly distinction should be forgotten ; for in that 
Great Presence the rich man and the poor man 
stand side by side, with no difference between them 
c2 
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save that created by individual purity and holiness. 
In the world there are quite enough causes of sepa- 
ration and strifa It is weU, therefore, to have one 
place at least where jail may join in a common 
service, and feel that they are drawn closer towards 
each other by the sense of common wants and the 
pressure of common infirmities ; — ^feel that they are 
one in their joys and sorrows, their hopes and trials 
— one in all that glorifies and gladdens this present 
life, and pertains to that higher life which passes 
not away. 

Have we the elements of such worship here ? I 
firmly believe we have ; and, if so, it is a sacred 
privilege for which we shall be held responsible. 
Here we may come, week after week, old and young, 
rich and poor, to hear these ancient Scriptures read, 
wherein are treasured lessons of profoundest wis- 
dom, righteousness and truth, — to join in a common 
hymn of praise to the Heavenly Father, and reve- 
rently pray for strength to rebuild the fallen pur- 
pose, and light to rekindle the wavering flame of 
faith. I see before me the young, who are doubtless 
looking forward hopefully and joyfully to the life- 
struggle on which they are soon to enter. I have 
no desire to darken that hope by any gloomy fears. 
You will, my young friends, meet with many dif5- 
culties, trials and disappointments, I dare say, ere 
the shadows begin to lengthen on your path or your 
earthly race is run ; but if you cling fast to the 
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religious principles you have been here taught to 
cherish, your bitterest trials may become instrumen- 
tal in promoting your growth in the heavenly life. 
Let no loss or sorrow shake your trust in God, who 
is governing all things wisely and welL Eemember 
that the honours which the worid has to bestow are 
a poor compensation for the sacrij&ce of piety and 
goodness. Man lives not by bread alone. He is a 
child of God, made in the likeness of the Heavenly 
Father, and placed here in this worid of mingled 
good and evU to be educated for a great and glorious 
life hereafter. I see before me men and women 
older than myself Your experience of life has been 
wider and probably more varied than my own. If 
I cannot teach you anything on this head, I may at 
least appeal to your experience in confirmation of 
much which I have said. In the midst of your 
trials, when great temptations have crossed your 
path, has religion never come to your aid, giving 
you strength to spurn the evil thing? When the 
Angel of Death has crossed the threshold of your 
homes, and laid his cold hand upon those dear ones 
whose life seemed part of your own being, and you 
have sat in the shadow of a great sorrow, have you 
not looked up in trust to a Father in the heavens, 
who is all-wise and aU-good, and felt that, though 
his purposes are oftentimes mysterious, yet in his 
boundless love all things must work together for 
the good of his children ? This is what religion has 
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done for many a man, and we meet here to cherish 
in each other the spirit of true religion, to draw 
more close the ties which bind ns to God and man, 
to worship the Father in spirit and in truth. Gk>d 
grant that our meetings may not be in vain. May 
we here find that peace which passeth all under- 
standing ! Then the worship which we here ofTer 
up to the Giver of all good wiU bear fruit in our 
lives and shed a blessing around our firesides. The 
young it will strengthen for the arduous life-battle 
on which they are soon to enter. The aged it will 
cheer and gladden as the sun of their earthly life is 
sinking in the west, and all of us it will help to 
prepare alike for the business of life or the bed of 
death. 

**Vor faith and peace and mighty lore 
That from the Godhead flow, 
Shew U8 the life of hearen above 
Spriogi from the life below." 



*'ThE hour COMETH, AMD NOW IS, WBKN THE TRUE W0R8BIPPKK8 

shall worship the father in spirit and in truth : for thp. 
Father seeketh such to worship Hiu. God is a Spirit : 

AND THET that WORSHIP HiM MUST WORSHIP HiM IN SPIRIT 

AND IN TRUTH." — John iv, 23, 24. 
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(Preached at High Garrett on the Introduction of 
Mrs. Courtauld's New Hymn-book.) 



NOTHING could be more simple, yet more pro- 
foundly true, than the sentiment expressed in 
the words of our text God is a Spirit ; we do not 
see Him with the eye nor hear Him with the ear ; 
yet by faculties fer more reliable than the bodily 
senses we become conscious of his existence These 
frail bodies of flesh and blood are but the material 
framework in which for the present our souls are 
enshrined. The eye of sense sees only the taber- 
nacle of flesh ; the immortal spirit that thinks and 
loves, is lifted up with hope or cast down wifli 
despair, is invisible like God. By our bodily senses 
we are brought into contact with the material world 
around us. We open our eyes and see the earth, 
the grass, the trees, the flying clouds and the blue 
sky. We stretch forth our hands, and we feel that 
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we are not living in a world of mere phantasms — 
that the things we see have a substantial existence. 
This is true and good so £Eur as it goes, but it is not 
the whole truth; though some people stop short 
here and say, " We believe in the existence of the 
things we can see and handle ; they are realities. 
Of the unseen things about which religious people 
profess to be so much interested we know nothing. 
Our business is to make the best of this world, and 
trouble ourselves only about things that are real" 
I do not say that any of you axe accustomed to talk 
in this fashion, but I have heard people talk in this 
way many times, and I know that there are vast 
numbers of persons in these days who think in this 
way. Neither should we be too ready to condemn 
them for so doing. A great many foolish and absurd 
things are taught in the name of religion, and some, 
who have been brought up in the belief of such 
things, begin to doubt them when they are moved 
to think seriously ; and not always being able to 
distinguish between religion itself and that which 
has been taught in its name, such persons are apt 
to turn against it altogether. Oftentimes, therefDre, 
the states of mind to which we apply the names 
scepticism and infidelity, are nothing more than the 
products of low and degrading forms of religion. 
Men with clear heads and warm hearts yearn for a 
religious faith that wiU lift them above the level of 
their daily life, and help them to believe in an ^il- 
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righteous, all-puie and loving God and the immor- 
tal destiny of man. They will rather not believe in 
God at all than see in Him only a personification 
of their own passions ; and not having attained to 
a true faith in God as the Father and the Friend of 
men, they say, " We shall be content with this world 
as we find it, and trouble ourselves only about real- 
ities — ^the things we can see and hear, touch and 
handle." This is not a very wise course, yet we can 
easily understand it Some people see a thing 
abused, and straightway leap to the conclusion that 
it can have no real use, and so would have it 
banished from the world. That this is often the 
case with those persons who declaim against all 
religion I cannot doubt And yet they are still 
human. They cannot live on bread alone. There 
is an inward hunger and thirst which earthly things 
cannot satisfy. In thinking of such persons, let us 
be charitable and not too earnest to condemn. They, 
too, like many of God's chosen ones in former ages, 
may be only passing through the wilderness of 
doubt on their way to the promised land. 

But there is another class of persons, and &om 
its numbers fax more formidable, who are the foes 
of religion, — I mean the indifferent We should 
be very careful not to bdong to this class. It is a 
sad thing, doubtless, to see a man break away from 
the surest anchor of all human hopes, faith in the 
unseen God, and drift to and &o on the troubled 
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sea of doubt Such an one the world is always 
ready to frown upon, and has plenty of hard names, 
which we need not here repeat, ready to fling at 
him. There may be in that man's soul a noble 
love of truth, and an earnest desire to find the 
right way of life, which (Jod accepts as true wor- 
ship. But what shall we say of those who are 
simply indifferent — those who live on from week 
to week and year to year nominally believing in 
God, in Divine Providence and human immortality, 
yet without seeming to fancy that religion is a 
something in which they, as individuals, have any 
real concern ? They have not the excuse of doubt, 
for they have never been much troubled with 
thought. They are content to live a kind of animal 
existence; to eat and sleep and travel slowly to 
the grave, unconscious of the mystery which hangs 
over our life. It would be wrong to call such 
persons unbelievers, for it requires some exercise 
of mind to reject a truth, but still more wrong 
would it be to call them believers. They are, in 
regard to religion and all the nobler aims of human 
life, simply passive. life to them is utterly without 
reality, for it is dignified by no purpose. To use 
the striking figure employed by Jesus in his con- 
versation with Nicodemus, to denote a low condi- 
tion of spiritual being, they must be bom again 
before they can see the kingdom of heaven. This 
much-abused doctrine of the new birth is founded 
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on a true spiritual experience ; for it is through the 
exercise of the higher faculties of his nature, reason, 
imagination and affection, that man lays hold of 
faith and rises to communion with the unseen. 
Open hostility to all religion, therefore, is less 
perilous than indifference. The one shews some 
concern for the good and the true; the other is 
content to satisfy animal appetite with the husks 
fit only for swine. I say this in all seriousness, 
but I judge no man's case, for outward appearances 
are not to be trusted here. If I speak what is true, 
it is for you— yes, and for me too— to take home 
that truth and apply it to our own case, — to ask 
ourselves whether we are in earnest about this 
greatest of all human realities. In the midst of 
life's troubles and trials, can we take refuge in the 
thought that over all the accidents of time there 
reigns One who is the Father and the Friend of 
man ; a God who is the stay of the weak and the 
strength of the weary, and who created man, not 
out of mere caprice, but for his goodness' sake? 
If we can do so, the sunshine of heavenly trust 
will stream in upon our souls, cheer us on our life- 
journey, and make our heaviest burdens seem light 
and bearable. 

It is sometimes said that those of us who wor- 
ship within these walls are enemies to religion, 
and a vague feeling of distrust exists in many 
minds regarding what is here taught Some people 
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think I make too much of this world, and too little 
of Christ and Christianity^ in my teachings. I 
readily admit, that if the popular conception of 
Christianity is true, the people who bring forward 
these objections are right I do not teach, because 
I do not believe, that Christ has done everything 
for us, so that we have only to trust in him and 
then walk into heaven clothed in the robes of his 
righteousness. I believe that there is no salvation 
for any one of us until we become Christ-like — ^like 
him in purity, holiness and lova I do not teach, 
because I do not believe, that God was angiy with 
man, and needed the sacrifice of Christ before He 
could pardon man's transgressions On the con* 
traiy, I believe that the love of God for man is 
boundless as his own being. I believe in what 
Christ teaches me in the Lord's Prayer, that we 
are to seek forgiveness from God as we forgive one 
another. I hold fast by the doctrine taught in the 
beautiful parable of the Prodigal Son, which repre- 
sents the father as running with open arms to 
welcome the returning and repenting child But I 
fancy some one is ready to ask, " Is not Christ the 
Saviour?" Yes, I answer; he is a Saviour now, 
and has been a Saviour to millions of God's chil- 
dren. But from what does he save men ? From 
the wrath of God, or from their own evil passions 
and sinful dispositions? Let our text suggest the 
answer. " God is a Spirit : and they that worship 
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Him must worship Him in spirit and in truth." 
This authorizes, you see, no worship by proxy. No 
substitute can stand in our place, and worship God 
in spirit and in truth in our stead ; for how can 
another take on himself a duty so peculiarly our 
own? But supposing that we are morally weak, 
that our sins crush us to the earth, and fear keeps 
us far away from our Heavenly Father, then a third 
party may come between us and God, not to change 
the mind of God toward us, for that is unchange- 
able love, but to lift us above our fear, and impart 
of his own moral strength new vigour to our weak 
wills and feeble purposes. Then such an one is 
our Saviour in the highest and noblest sense of the 
word. He saves us from the pitfalls of sin, the 
sway of evU passions, and helps us to attain to the 
ftdl, free use of our best powers. In a word, he 
helps to develop within us the image in which we 
were created, and thus, through the moral and spi- 
ritual change which takes place within us, he may 
be said to bring us to the Father. This, we think, 
was Christ's mission, — ^not to change the mind of 
God, but to enlighten, redeem and save man. 

This view of Christianity does away entirely with 
the notion that we can be saved by any person alto- 
gether independent of our own efforts. Christ may 
impart of his spirit and so kindle new moral life 
within us ; but it is our own righteousness, our own 
holiness, in a word, our own characters, by which 
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we stand or fall This being our firm belief, we 
dwell more on the life of Christ, as designed to shew 
what a true human life should be, than we do on 
any vicarious help supposed to come from him. In 
short, we believe that a Christian is one who seeks 
to walk in the footsteps of Christ, not literally by 
imitating all his actions, but by living in his spirit, 
the spirit of devotion and self-sacrifice, of love to God 
and love to man, here in England to-day, as Christ 
lived in Palestine eighteen hundred years ago. A 
true Christian is one who strives amidst the strife 
and the trial, the hopes and the joys, of his every- 
day life to be Christ-like. But you tell me that this 
is a difficult task, and that the common idea of 
being saved is easier than this. I answer, that in 
matters so sacred as religion we have nothing to do 
with ease, but only with truth or falsehood. Look 
at the question in a true, manly spirit, and this ob- 
jection will soon become small enough. Who are 
the men that we honour most, and in our better 
moments desire to imitate ? Not, surely, those who 
have loved ease better than duty, and preferred a 
warm hearth and a soft bed to a life of manly toil 
and noble self-sacrifice for the good of others. Has 
the narrow path not always been strewed with dif- 
ficulties and dangers ? Not a life of ease, but of 
steadfast devotion to the will of God and magnani- 
mous disinterestedness, is what in our heart of 
hearts we all revere. Look back along the past, and 
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is it not so ? The names that have ploughed them- 
selves into the heart of humanity, that we cherish 
by the fireside and love to make our children fami- 
liar with, are those of men who in the path of duty 
have boldly defied the world's frown and endured 
the cross. Let the nobler emotions of your own 
hearts speak out on this question, and I have no 
fear of the decision. It is by fronting danger in the 
path of duty, and by a life of patient endurance and 
manly toil to extend the empire of freedom, know- 
ledge and truth, that men becomo. great But I 
hear some one say, " This is all very well for the 
few who have received noble gifts from God ; the 
mass of men cannot become distinguished." True, 
the mass of men cannot become distinguished ; but 
each man has an immortal soul from God, and 
duties devolve upon him, which, if he would be 
true to his own manhood, he must not shrink from. 
Here, in the village of High Garrett, God's laws 
are to be obeyed, and truth and virtue loved and 
followed for their own sakes. As fathers and mo- 
thers, we are to govern our households and educate 
our children, to the best of our ability, in conformity 
with the laws of God. As employers and employed, 
we are to respect each other s rights and be mindful 
of our own duties. As neighbours and friends, we 
are to live in the love of God and one another, 
doing justly, loving mercy, and walking humbly 
before our common Father. These are not grand 
D 
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duties lying far distant from ns, in Palestine, India» 
or some other remote part of the earth. They are 
all around us. We meet them on the highway, in 
the workshop, and by the fireside ; yet the faithfiil 
performance of them requires a great amount of 
patience and moral forca This is the work to 
which God has called us. Through the diligent 
discharge of these every-day duties He would have 
us educate those immortal natures He has bestowed 
upon us, and rise to the freedom and the blessed- 
ness of the heavenly Ufa 

This is what we believe and teach. It is no 
gospel for the indolent and the selfish ; it deludes 
no man with the hope of a good that is foreign to 
his nature ; but it urges all to work out their sal- 
vation in fear and trembling. It bids us look to 
Christ, not for vicarious help, but for what is infi- 
nitely better — for moral health, for strength to tread 
firmly on the path of virtue, and so become in 
holiness, purity and love, sons of God as he was ; 
thus realizing his prayer for his disciples, that 
"they all may become one ; as thou, Father, art in 
me, and I in thee ; that they also may be one in 
us ;" and, " The glory which thou gavest me, I have 
given them, that they may be one, even as we are 
ona'' This is our idea of salvation, and we meet 
here to ofifer imto God a worship in harmony with 
it. " God is a Spirit : and they that worship Him 
must worship Him in spirit and in truth." It must 
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be something more than a mere formal worship, a 
homage of the lip and knee, while the heart is a 
stranger to his love. God is a Spirit, and we are 
spirits. We see Him not with the bodily eye, but 
in our souls He should be an ever-abiding reality. 
Thought, imagination and afifection, should all com- 
bine in the worship of God. His greatness is un- 
searchable ; his love is a mighty deep that knows 
no bounds ; yet to the fiill measure of our capacity 
we should aspire after Him, know Hiin and love 
Him. Our worship can never be perfect, because 
our finite minds can form but very limited notions 
of God's greatness and glory ; but as our minds 
expand, as we grow wiser, purer and more loving- 
hearted, our worship must also become nobler. We 
come here, then, neither for form nor fashion's sake, 
but, drawn by the deepest instincts of our nature, 
to worship the holiest and the best of beings. God 
is a Spirit, and we are spirits. Communion with 
Him is thus rendered possible. We depend on 
Him for all we have and enjoy in life. He is with 
us whithersoever we go, and as near to us in our 
work and in our play as when we bend in lowly 
prayer before Him. But our faith is weak. The 
cares and trials which beset our daily path, and the 
incessant struggle to live which most of us are 
called upon to maintain, have a materializing ten- 
dency. We are apt to grow worldly and selfish, 
and forget the claims of that higher life of which 
d2 
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as children of the invisible God we are heirs. But 
Sunday ofifers its blessed rest from secular toil, and 
on that day we meet here as children of a common 
Father ; as pilgrims, each seeking the same heaven- 
ward way ; and as men and women, sorrowing over 
common frailties and needing the Divine forgive- 
ness. Here we survey life and its duties from the 
platform of religious trust, join in the same psalm 
of praise, and pray for heavenly guidance and 
strength to direct and sustain us amid the trials 
and sorrows of life. If we come here in the true 
spirit, to worship the Father in spirit and in truth, 
what service could be nobler? From this place we 
should go forth, purer in heart and braver in spirit, 
to take our part in the battle of life. 

I have said this much about worship in general, 
because I wish to call your attention to the new 
Hymn-book which we use to-day for the first time in 
the religious services of this place. Whatever helps, 
even in the smallest degree, to make our worship 
more perfect, as an expression of our gratitude and 
love to the Giver of all good, and to clothe with a 
more fitting utterance the nobler aspirations of our 
human nature, is worthy of our earnest attention. 
The hymns we sing form so important a part- of our 
religious service, that no pains should be spared to 
make them as perfect as possible. All systems of 
religion are woven out of the same elements, for 
man's spiritual wants are very much the same in 
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all lands and all times. But, practically, it is a 
matter of the deepest moment whether in any par- 
ticular system of religion the element of fear or the 
element of love predominates. Man is a religious 
being ; but his religious sentiment, like every other 
faculty with which he is endowed, needs a certain 
degree of culture before it acts freely and naturally. 
In the highest and best sense, this culture only 
helps us to gain the use of our own powers ; but 
in doing so it teaches us to trust our own powers, 
and thus lifts iis above false and unnatural fears. 
If, therefore, we desire that our religious sentiments 
should expand upward in love and trust, we must 
frequently hold communion with the noblest reli- 
gious minds. It is ever the tendency of true 
greatness to draw men up to its level ; and fami- 
liarity with the thoughts, aspirations and feelings 
of the best men, is a fitting discipline to living 
ourselves divine lives. 

There is one book to which the world owes much, 
and our coimtry, if possible, more than other lands, 
— I mean the Bible. How blessed the light which 
that book has shed on all the deeper experiences 
of human life ! It lifts man above himself, and its 
lessons mingle with all the more solemn events of 
his life. Strong men have confessed their obliga- 
tions to it, aild gentle women, nerved by its spirit, 
have gone forth to grapple with the most gigantic 
foes. Its visions filled with glorious hopes the soul 
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of a dying Cromwell, and its lessons of heavenly 
love and mercy have brought peace and pardon to 
many a weary, sin-burdened souL Fitly, therefore, 
does this book hold the place it does in these ser- 
vices. But even the Bible (and this is what I want 
you particularly to observe) is only valuable as a 
means to an end We are not to make an idol of 
it, but read it so that we may understand it^ and 
bring home to our minds and hearts its great and 
holy truths. "We are not to forget, even in reading 
the Bible, that God demands a worship in spirit 
and in truth. We are to read with the spirit and 
the understanding. The psalmist's profound trust, 
the prophefs withering scorn of all meanness and 
injustice, and the apostle's burning earnestness and 
brave self-devotion to the cause of truth, should all 
come forth, as it were, freshly coined from our hearts. 
Now the hymns we sing are useful in the same 
way. They are aids to our devotion in that degree 
to which they help us to rise to the height of the 
thoughts and aspirations to which they give utter- 
ance. We are not all prophets ; and yet were there 
no prophetic element in our natures, the prophet 
would appeal to us in vain. We are not all poets ; 
nevertheless we possess faculties which make us 
akin to the poet And, as we have already re- 
marked, it is ever the tendency of all true religious 
teachers, whether prophets, poets, or simple doers 
of the word, to draw other men up to their own 
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kveL We come here to worship God Our minds 
are filled with a vague consciousness of his greatness 
and glory. High thoughts may have risen within 
our souls and set again, leaving but slight traces 
of their presence. Thui^ it is with the mass of 
men, but not with all There are a few more gifted 
ones, in whose minds the thought we vainly tried 
to keep with us has taken a more distinct form, 
and having the skill to clothe it in a fitting garment 
of words, it becomes an inspiration for other souls. 
We open our Hymn-books and read the record of 
men's thoughts and feelings, and such is the won- 
derful sameness of our common nature, that the 
language in which they poured forth their feelings 
of devotion, their confessions of sinfulness, and their 
aspirations after purer and nobler life, finds an echo 
in our hearts. The light which gladdened other 
souls, streams in upon ours ; the faith which led 
them onward, amid the trials of their earthly pil- 
grimage, shines like a sun in the firmament of our 
lifa In a word, we are raised to the writer's level ; 
for the secret of our own inner life has found its 
noblest expression in the voice through which a 
kindred soul has given utterance to its feelings of 
devotion, hope, penitence and love. 

A Hymn-book for the purposes of Christian wor- 
ship, therefore, should be rich in aU the elements 
needful to the building up of the true religious life. 
There should be foimd hymns of devotion, psalms 
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of praise, of gratitude and love to God, the Creator 
of the heavens and the earth, and the bounteous 
Giver of every good and perfect gift There should 
be found hymns of penitence, the earnest outpour- 
ings of the stricken heart yearning for that peace 
of God which passeth all understanding. There 
should be found the many-voiced psalm of life, 
breathing forth love to God and love to man, rich 
in its aspiration after all that makes for human 
good — freedom, charity, love and truth. There 
should be found psalms of consolation, to which 
we might go when life's shadows gather around us, 
and mists which we cannot penetrate brood over 
our path, that we may learn how others bore their 
heavy burden without murmuring, trusting when 
they could not see, and walking by faith when 
knowledge failed. Now we venture to affirm that 
our new Hymn-book will be found rich in all these 
elements, and in others also not so essential, per- 
haps, but good and desirable where they can be 
had. Here is a collection of sacred poetry where 
every aspiration of our hearts after goodness, holi- 
ness and truth, may find a voice ; which will come 
home to us alike in our sorrows and our joys ; and 
through which our spirits may rise on the wings 
of prayer and praise to glad communion with the 
living God. And not in your Sunday devotions only 
will this book, I trust, play an important part In 
your homes I hope to see it take an honoured place; 
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not as an ornament of wWch you are too proud to 
make any use, but as a trusty Mend to whom you 
may go frequently for counsel and adviee. I trust 
it will be read often by the fireside, that your chil- 
dren may early grow familiar with its sweet words, 
its noble lessons of trust, patience, hope. For my 
part, I know no mode of teaching religion verbally 
equal to that of storing the mind with beautifiil 
and devout hymns. Long after the dry lessons of 
the catechism are forgotten, the hymns we learnt 
in childhood are fresh in the memory, and come up 
like a ray of gladsome sunshine many a time amid 
the trials of our earthly lot I trust most sincerely, 
then, that this book may aid us in our endeavours 
to make the worship we offer up to the living (Jod 
within these walls more and more perfect; also 
that it may breathe forth its holy lessons of charity 
and love in our homes, become a fireside friend, 
helping us to train our children to walk in the 
paths of truth, holiness and love. 

God is a Spirit, and we miist worship Him in 
spirit and in truth. We are not to come here, or 
go elsewhere, merely to observe dead forms and 
utter meaningless words, but to seek that commu- 
nion for which our weary hearts are yearning. Grod 
is a Spirit, and we are spirits. In a few years at 
most, the sim of our earthly life shall have sunk 
below the horizon, and these frail bodies of flesh 
and blood shall have returned to their kindred dust ; 
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but if we have lived in the love of God and the 
love of man, then that day can bring no terror with 
it ; for the sunshine of trust will banish all fear, 
and a life spent in the service of God is the noblest 
passport we can take with us to the land of bless- 
edness and love, of never-ending life and progress. 
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BY THEIE FEUITS YE SHALL KNOW 
THEM. 

(Preachkd at Halstead, Dbcsmber 7, 1862.) 



IF there is one part of a minister's duties more 
trying than another to me, it is when called 
upon to speak, as I am this day, of one for whom 
I had a very deep respect, and whose recent death 
has not left time for the wound of grief to heal 
Out of the fulness of the heart the mouth speaketh, 
we axe told ; but it is not always so. There, are 
feelings too deep for tears even, and which it would 
be vain to attempt expressing in words. I can 
remember, almost as distinctly as I can the events 
of yesterday, the first time death entered my father's 
house. I was a boy, not more than eight years of 
age, and, with my younger brother, had been sleep- 
ing the night before in the house of a near relative. 
My grandmother, who lived with us, had been ill 
for some time, and died during the night. I re- 
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member entering the house on a Sunday morning, 
and the feeling of awe which was awakened by the 
stillness around, and the solemnity which death 
usually brings. I was told what had taken place, 
and, to the astonishment of all, I manifested no 
emotion. My brother cried, but no tear dimmed 
my eye. I heard some one whisper to my mother, 
"It is strange that the child she loved most should 
care least" I felt at the time, and have felt a hun- 
dred times since, that the judgment thus hastily 
pronounced was not correct. It was from no want 
of afifection on my part that no tears were shed. I 
felt then, what a subsequent experience has enabled 
me better to understand, that there are feelings 
which from their very depth do not get Telief by 
any visible manifestation. It is so not only with 
regard to grie^ but every other feeling which sways 
the mind. There is a joy which no words can paint 
sometimes takes possession of the mind when we 
stand in presence of a beautiful scene, look upon 
the waving corn-fields bending before the breeze, 
and feel our hearts touched by the bounties which 
Divine Providence is scattering with a lavish hand 
upon all creatures ; or look up to the heavens on a 
cloudless night, and see, in the starry dome which 
God has hung above our heads, a revelation of 
Divine Power and Wisdom, before which we bow 
in silent awe and wonder. Silent, too, is the joy 
we sometimes feel in the exercise of pure affection, 
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when two hearts become one through a kindred 
sympathy, or a great purpose is nobly achieved, 
and we leam that goodness and virtue are infinitely 
valuable for their own sakes, even though they 
should be unrecognized or misunderstood by the 
world. Yes, and there are times too, in the exer- 
cise of the devotional sentiment, when silence is 
not only more congenial, but better expresses the 
depth of our feelings than any form of words could 
do. Words, at best, but serve to clothe the imper- 
fect conceptions which our minds form of the various 
relationships we hold to the world, to one another, 
and to the unseen God, who is everywhere present, 
and in whom we live and move and have our being. 
But words cannot tell the love which the mother 
has for the sick child by whose little couch she 
watches night after night, hoping, almost against 
hope, that her loved one will yet live to prattle by 
the fireside, and make home gladsome by its sunny 
smiles. And words, too, fail to express the love 
which the husband has for the wife who in early 
years laid her maiden hand in his before the altar, 
and has through long toilsome years kept her place 
by his side in the battle of life, lightening the pres- 
sure of many a care, and helping to keep green to a 
ripe old age the heart that might else have been 
closed against the gentler hiunanities of life. 

The parable fix)m which our text is taken tells 
us that the seed fell sometimes in stony ground, 
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where it had not much depth of earth, and forth- 
with it sprang up ; but when the sun was up, it 
withered before the heat of day. So it is with 
regard to our feelings. Quickness of manifestation 
is no proof of depth or genuine sincerity. Hence 
we should not always judge by appearances. But 
the good seed is known by its fruit The blossom 
may seem fair ; but if it has only been tempted, 
forth by a few sunny days, it may be chilled by 
the frosts that are sure to come, and pass away 
without giving birth to anything ; while that which 
took longer to develop may bring forth most valu- 
able fruit You may thus understand, therefore, 
why it is oftentimes the most difficult task which 
a minister's duty lays upon him to give expression 
to his feelings when they have been deeply moved. 
Yet it is not so much as an individual he speaks, 
as a man seeking to interpret and give expression 
to the feelings which move other hearts as well as 
his own. He is to some extent a representative 
man, and must oftentimes give expression to the 
sorrows and the doubts of other minds. But he 
can only do this in so far as his own experience 
has fitted him to know and feel what others have 
had to pass through and endure. And in so far as 
he meets truly the wants of human nature, and 
speaks as a man who has sinned and suffered to 
men who are no strangers to sin and suffering, is 
he likely to discharge the duties of his office faith- 
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fully.. To-day, therefore, did I not feel sure that I 
could claim the sympathy of your hearts, and that 
you would interpret my words more by your own 
feelings than by the exact measure of their force, I 
know not how I could discharge the duty which 
devolves upon ma 

It is now upwards of five years since a religious 
service, on what we have dared to call free Chris- 
tian principles, was tried as an experiment within 
these walls. Some of us were not very sanguine 
about the results ; but we felt that the object was 
good and worth making a sacrifice for, if it could 
be attained. We knew, however, that the preju- 
dices of many would cause them to regard our 
proceedings as if they were hostile to religion alto- 
gether. We were sorry that it should be so ; yet 
we said, with St. Jerome, " If an offence come out 
of the truth, better it is that the offence come than 
that the truth be concealed." Most of us had been 
brought up in connection with orthodox commu- 
nions ; but we had thought on religious matters 
ami read the New Testament for ourselves, and 
were firmly persuaded that Christianity was a life 
rather than a creed. We thought it would be well, 
therefore, if we could form a union for religious 
worship on a basis broad enough to admit good 
men of all sects ; that is to say, if we could leave 
the intellect free to form its own opinions, and unite 
on a basis of piety and goodness, the love of God 
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and the love of man. As was expected, we were 
both misunderstood and misrepresented. We said, 
God cares more for a good heart than a clear head, 
and in his infinite mercy He will reject no soul 
that throws itself in loving trust upon Him. We 
read the words of Jesus, " Not every one who saith 
unto me, Lord, Lord, shall enter the kingdom of 
heaven, but he that doeth the will of my Father 
who is in heaven :" and, " I was thirsty, and ye 
gave me drink ; naked, and ye clothed me ; sick 
and in prison, and ye ministered unto me :" " Lias- 
much as ye did it to one of the least of these my 
brethren, ye did it unto me ;" — and our hearts re- 
sponded to their divine lessons. The life, we said, 
is the Christian test, and the disciple must be known 
by his fruits. Holding such views, other churches 
and chapels were closed against us, unless we con- 
sented to be silent regarding our own most cherished 
convictions, and to recognize a test of discipleship to 
Jesus which no words of the Master, so far as we 
saw, justified. There was no other course left for 
us, therefore, if we sought to enjoy the privil^e of 
social worship at all, but to form a society in har- 
mony with our own opinions. In doing so, it never 
entered our thought to say that ours was the only 
way of salvation. On the contrary, we have all 
along said that God accepts all, of every sect, who 
fear Him and work righteousnesa We are, by the 
creeds of other churches, excluded firom the Chris- 
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tian fold, because we hold firmly by the words of 
Jesus when he says that the doer of the word, and 
not the hearer, has his house founded on a rock. 
And this noble doctrine is represented by some as 
a mere gospel of good works. Thus it is said, no 
man is perfect or obeys the law of God in all mat- 
ters through the course of his life, and if he has 
nothing to rely on but his works, how can he be 
saved? In answer to this we say, that God does 
not try man by a standard of absolute, but relative, 
perfection. The man with five talents could not 
do as much as the man with ten, and was therefore 
only responsible for what he possessed. Christ has 
again and again declared that salvation depended 
on a man's moral state. The pure in heart saw 
God : the doers of righteousness were blessed ; men 
were to be perfect as God; and not by calling 
Christ, Lord, Lord, but by doing the will of God, 
men entered the kingdom of heaven. Then, lest 
any should let their sins be a barrier between them 
and the Divine forgiveness, Jesus clothed his noble 
doctrine of the Divine mercy in the parables of the 
Lost Sheep and the Prodigal Son, whereiu we read 
that God, as a human father, runs to meet with 
outstretched arms his returning penitent childrea 
Thus encouraged by Jesus, we put our trust, not in 
our own works, but in the Divine mercy. The 
mercy of God is free to all as the light and the air; 
but man cannot receive it in his sins ; he must, 
e2 
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like the prodigal, come to himself see the hateful- 
ness of his ways, and seek of his own accord the 
shelter of the Divine mercy. Hence the nse of 
preaching, and all the other influences at work to 
civilize and refine maa The mission of Christ was 
to save men by turning them away from their 
iniquities, teaching them to love God and live in 
obedience to the Divine law. A nobler mission he 
could not have had, and every Christian who seeks 
to promote the kingdom of God takes part with 
him in helping to fulfil this mission. Such was 
our faith, and if I have thus apparently wandered 
out of my way in order to set it forth, it was only 
because I was anxious that we should not be mis- 
understood ; anxious that aU who hear me this day 
should learn that, as our friend George Arnold was 
the first who ever suggested the establishment of a 
religious society in Halstead on these principles, so 
he found them sufficient to enable him to look the 
death-angel calmly in the face, and say, without 
the shadow of a fear, " Let the Lord's will be done f 
I am sorry, however, that it is still necessary to 
say so much in explanation of our principles on an 
occasion like the present It would be far more 
congenial to my own feelings to assume at starting 
that these principles are sufficiently understood to 
make their misrepresentation almost impossible. 
However, that is not the case; and so long as 
people will let a mistaken zeal for what they deem 
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the truth lead them to misrepresent even the dead, 
it will be necessary at times to speak thus. 

Moreover, it is all the more appropriate on this 
occasion, because our friend George Arnold was not 
only the first who suggested to me that it might be 
possible to form a society of free worshippers in 
Halstead, but it was ia no small degree owing to 
his sympathy and earnest co-operation that we were 
enabled to obtain our present measure of success. 
Most of you know how earnestly he took up the 
matter from the first, and how much he had at 
heart, all through, the wellbeing of our society. 
True, failing health prevented him from working 
with us in the school and on the committee for 
more than twelve months ; but those who knew 
him best do not require to be told that his sympa- 
thies were with us as much as ever. Only a day 
or so before his death, sitting by his bedside, I had 
to tell him all that was done at our last annual 
meeting, — ^who were on the committee, and how we 
were getting on with our subscription for the relief 
of the distress in Lancashire. Some seeds fall in 
stony ground, and, having no deepness of earth, 
spring up rapidly, making a great show in the morn- 
ing, but ere the sun has reached the zenith they 
droop and wither. This was Christ's experience, 
and shall we complain if it has oftentimes been 
ours ? But our friend was not of that class. The 
seed which bore fruit in his life did not spring up 
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in some sunny hour, to droop and pine away at 
the first breath of disappointment. He formed his 
opinions slowly, and with the method of a man 
anxious that they should rest on some solid basis ; 
and when they were formed, he acted upon them 
in his own quiet but determined way. He was 
a man whom you felt that you could rely on at 
all hazards. The soil was deep, and the seed, 
when once it took root, was not to be scorched by 
the hot sun of persecution or the unwholesome 
breath of popular applausa His greatest faults lay 
rather in the opposite direction He was apt to try 
men by his own standard, and did not always make 
allowance for human weakness and frailty. I speak 
thus of our Mend from no partial or secondhand 
knowledga It is nearly seven years now since I 
was first introduced to him, and almost from the 
first conversation we had we seemed to be bound 
to one another by a tie more subtle than that which 
binds one to a mere casual acquaintance. During 
the years I lived at High Garrett, I had many 
opportunities, both as helping him in his studies 
and as a friend, of testing his real worth. I was 
no stranger to his aspirations and the thoughts 
most characteristic of his own true self, and with 
perfect sincerity I can say that he was a man whom 
it was a privilege to know and a blessing to remem- 
ber. That he took a deep interest in our cause and 
the religious services of this place we have already 
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said, and the experience of many of you will verify 
it ; but that he also felt that the establishment of 
this society, and the religious teaching and worship 
which he was able to join in here, were a means of 
moral and spiritual improvement, is a fact that I 
am just as well assured of, though it is one which, 
for obvious reasons, he was less likely to say much 
about I remember how strongly he put his own 
case and that of several others, nine months at least 
before the experiment was ventured on. He said. 
We are so far out of sympathy with the popular 
faiths, that we cannot get that nurture for which 
our religious natures are craving in the churches 
and chapels already established. If the day is fine, 
we can walk over to High Garrett, and some of us 
venture to do so through almost all weathers, but 
we cannot take our families there ; and unless we 
establish some system of worship more in harmony 
with our own views, our case is likely to grow 
worse and worse. For his family's sake as well as 
his own, he rejoiced most heartily when this place 
was first opened on Sunday ; and though not a man 
who was very ready to speak of his own inward 
experience, he was always ready to acknowledge 
that it formed a new era in his life. He was de- 
lighted with the progress we made, and always 
looked forward hopefully to the time when we 
should have a minister of our own settled in Hal- 
stead. An extract from a letter which I received 
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from him just after I moved from High Garrett, 
and written when he had been about a month 
in Bournemouth, will shew his feelings on this 
head, and give us a little glimpse of that inner life 
which, with the shrinking humility of all deep 
natures, he seldom uncovered to any ona He says, 

" I was pleased to find by your letter that you 
had got nearly settled at Halstead, an event which 
many of us members of the Free Christian Church 
had looked forward to with hope, but did not expect 
so soon. Your residing in Halstead must, I feel 
sure, help on the good cause there ; but I fear the 
little help I have aspired to render it will be less 
and less, till it ceases altogether. However, if it is 
the will of Ood, I shall not despair. I have always 
trusted in Him, when I have sometimes lost confi- 
fidence in almost everything and everybody elsa I 
have seen the time when I trusted in little else 
than God and my own right arm ; but the strength 
He gave me is now withheld ; and sometimes, when 
I think of what I should like to do, it makes me 
feel sad. But there is some consolation in the 
thought that God rules wisely and well, and that 
whatever we may be called upon to suffer will be 
for the best" 

Now do not suppose that these are light words, 
thoughtlessly written by a man who, because he 
was writing to a minister, fancied that it was neces- 
sary to assume a religious tone. Of more than a 
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hundred letters that passed between ns, not more 
than three or four altogether ever contained allu- 
sions to such topics. He was no man, as I have 
already said, to unveil his inner life, except in rare 
moments, and then only to those in whom he had 
deep confidenca Nay, the very depth of his own 
feelings, and the shrinking modesty with which he 
always spoke of them, made him apt to suspect the 
sincerity of others who wanted both his depth and 
his reserve. Hypocrisy, in every form, was so hate- 
ful to him, that he sometimes spoke of those who 
appeared to manifest it, with a bitterness which 
those who did not know him better were apt to 
mistake for a harshness of natura I speak now 
more of what he was when I knew him first, than 
as he has appeared of late years. But whatever he 
appeared outwardly at any time, there was always 
a true human heart beating in his bosom. He was 
a working man, and aspired to be nothing else. He 
was true to his order, in the best sense of the word. 
No man rejoiced more when any working man 
nobly earned a title to the world's respect, and 
nobody sorrowed more when working men degraded 
themselves either by meanness or vice. To the 
very last, his human sympathies were warm and 
catholic The day before he died he was as deeply 
interested about what was doing to relieve the dis- 
tress in the North, as when he seemed in compa- 
rative health, and thought it possible that he might 
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SO far regain his strength as to be able to return to 
work for a few months longer. Some, I doubt not, 
will be ready to lay hold of this, and say that the 
man who was thinking about so many other things 
could hardly be thinking of his own soul, and 
therefore not in a fit state to die. My friends, I 
only wish that when we come to look death in the 
fjEice, as our brother did, our own peace of mind 
may be such as will enable us to take such a deep 
interest in the wellbeing of others as he did. Surely, 
if salvation means being delivered from the domi- 
nion of selfishness, that man is far more entitled to 
lay claim to it who forgets himself in the sorrows 
of others, than he who is only concerned about 
himself Fear will make a man cry to be saved, 
and deaf to every claim but his own, just as in 
sinking vessels men will struggle for a life-preserver ; 
but love will put its trust in God and keep its 
human sympathies warm. " Do not fret about me," 
said George, to one who asked him whether he was 
prepared for death ; '' I have not left that matter 
till now :" and precisely because he had not was 
he able, even in his d}ring moments, to turn his 
thoughts towards his suffering countrymen, be proud 
of their manly courage, and deeply interested in 
every plan for the relief of their distress. 

He has gone from amongst us, my friends. He 
will no more worship with us within these walls. 
We shall miss his kindly face and thoughtful brow 
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at our weekly meetings ; and thongh he was only 
in the prime of his manhood, we shall no more 
have the benefit of his advice, or his word of encou- 
ragement to cheer us on to our work But though 
we may sorrow with those he has left behind, we 
cannot mourn for him. Nothing brings the future 
world more near to us than the death of a good 
man whom we have known and loved. All argu- 
ments for the immortality of the soul are weak 
compared with the ties which bind the living to 
the dead. When we laid our brother's body in the 
silent tomb, our hearts told us, despite the evidence 
of sense, thiat his immortal spirit had passed from 
the transitory scenes of earth to the abiding reali- 
ties of the unseen land. He has gone, not to sleep 
in the dust, but to join the spirits of the just made 
perfect in that pure world where earth's judgments 
are so often reversed, because men are tried by 
infinite justice, which is one with infinite love. 

"Into the eternal shadow that girds our life around, 
Into the infinite silence wherewith death's shore is bound, 
Thou hast gone forth, beloved t — and it were wrong to weep 
That thou hast left life's shallows, and dost possess the deep. 

Still we can see thee clearly ; the dusky cloud of clay 

That hid thy starry spirit is rent and blown away : 

To earth we gave thy body, thy spirit to the sky ; 

We saw its bright wings growing, and knew that thou must fly. 

And still we may love thee truly, for nothing comes between 
The senses and the spirit, the seen and the unseen ; 
Lifts the eternal shadow, the silence bursts apart, 
And the soul's boundless future is i)resent to the heart." 
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The practical lesson to be learned from our 
friend's death may be soon summed up. These 
events come with solemn warning to all of us. 
They draw aside the veil, if only for a moment, 
that parts the seen from the unseen land, and bid 
us prepare for the time when we too must lay down 
our earthly burden and follow those who have gone 
before. But what preparation should we make for 
that change through which assuredly we must all 
pass ? Should we forget the claims of this present 
world and the duties of the passing hour, and give 
ourselves up wholly to thoughts about the future ? 
No, surely ! This, too, is God's world ; the present 
life his gift ; and if we would prepare for the future, 
we can only do so by being faithful to our present 
trust. Then, too, it should be borne in mind that 
all that is best and noblest in this world will be 
ours also in the world to come. If we love the 
Good, the Eeautifol and the True here, may we not 
love them with greater warmth in the world to 
come? Death, it is true, will part us from much 
that we have loved fondly and enjoyed truly in this 
world ; but it cannot part us from the love of God ; 
and wherever we are in our Father's universe, we 
shall find the signs of infinite beauty and infinite 
wisdom for ever around us. The best preparation 
for death, then, which we can make is to be faithful | 

to the solemn trust of life. We know not what a | 

day or an hour may bring forth ; but we know that 
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the hour for serving God is always present If we 
have lived in the love of God and the love of man, 
and striven bravely to perfonn the duties of each 
day and hour, then, when the shadows gather darkly 
around us, and the death-angel comes to call us 
hence, we shall be able calmly and without fear to 
commit our souls to the keeping of our Heavenly 
Father. There is a spirituality which is at once 
practical and devout ; which accepts thankfully the 
good that now is, and is not over-anxious about the 
morrow. This was the temper in which our de- 
parted friend did his work. He was not one to sit 
down by the wayside when things looked dark. 
He continued at his work till failing strength made 
it absolutely impossible for him to do so any longer; 
and when he went home to die, it was with the 
resolution of a man who felt that life's duties must 
be performed to the very last ; yet few men that I 
have known believed more firmly in the reality of 
the future life. His calmness was not the result of 
indifference, but of a tranquil faitL His work was 
not done from the hope of reward, but from a sense 
of duty ; and when his Master called, he found him 
ready, with lamp trimmed, loins girt, and feet san- 
dalled for the heavenly way. May we too be thus 
prepared for death by a life of lowly obedience to 
God's will, and a brave trust in the Infinite Good- 
ness that is guiding all things to glorious issues ! 
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THE BEATITUDES OF JESUS. 



THE Beatitudes which introduce the Sermon on 
the Mount, as it is reported in Matthew's Gos- 
pel, give a better conception of the spirit which 
animated Christ's life and teachings than any other 
passage of the New Testament. Here we have at 
once a picture of the Christian life and an exposi- 
tion of Christian doctrine. Here is the way toward 
the blessed life ; and if we succeed in interpreting 
to you the noble spirit which pervades these Beati- 
tudes, we shall have done much to prepare you for 
the study of Christ's life and teachings. "It is 
hard to imagine," says Professor Jowett, " that there 
can be any truer expression of the gospel than the 
words of Jesus himself, or that any truth omitted 
by him is essential to the gospeL There is no study 
of theology which is likely to exercise a more ele- 
vating influence on the individual, or a more healing 
one on divisions of opinion, than the study of the 
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words of Christ himself The heart is its own 
witness to them ; all Christian sects acknowledge 
them ; they seem to escape or rise above the region 
or atmosphere of controversy. The form in which 
they exhibit the gospel to us is the simplest and 
also the deepest ; they are more free from details 
than any other part of the Scripture ; and they are 
absolutely independent of personal and national 
influences. In them is contained the experience of 
the inner life of mankind and the church ; there, 
too, the individual beholds, as in a glass, the image 
of a goodness which is not of this world. To rank 
their authority below that of Apostles and Evan- 
gelists, is to give up the best hope of re-uniting 
Christendom in itself and of making Christianity 
a universal religion" 

I need hardly say how deeply I sympathize with 
this beautiful passage, copied from the writings of 
the greatest living theologian of the English Church. 
It is surely a hopeful sign of the times when men 
so eminent for learning and genius as Professor 
Jowett give utterance to sentiments such as thesa 
But I apprehend that the study of the words of Jesus 
is not likely to increase our reverence for the theolo- 
gies that are popularly taught in the name of Jesus; 
and I cannot help thinking it will be a blessed day 
for our country when those who call themselves 
Christians will be content to take their Christianity 
from the life and teachings of Christ — from the 
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parables and discourses of the New Testament, 
rather than church creeds and catechisms. 

It is not an easy thing to determine the exact 
time in the ministry of Christ when the Sermon on 
the Mount was delivered, and all but impossible to 
discover the exact place. Two things seem pretty 
sure. It was delivered soon after the beginning of 
Christ's public life, and on some mountain in Gali- 
lee. After his temptation, it would appear that 
Jesus returned to his native village of Nazareth, 
and spoke, in the divine fervour of his great mis- 
sion, in the synagogue on the sabbath-day. But a 
prophet has no honour in his own country. The 
good people of Nazareth could not bear to hear 
Jesus, the son of Joseph the carpenter, speak to 
them with the authority which a consciousness of 
real power always gives. His fellow-townsmen rose 
against him and drove him from his native home. 
He went down from Nazareth to the more populous 
district in the vicinity of the Lake of Galilee, and 
took up his abode in the town of Capernaum. His 
public ministry was now fairly begun. The struggle 
in his own soul which had driven him into the 
wilderness was now over, and he had entered boldly 
on his great work by preaching repentance and 
declaring that the kingdom of heaven was at hand. 
Nowhere in Palestine could he have found a fitter 
field for his early labours than he found here. Dr. 
Stanley tells us that in those days the district lying 
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on the western shore of the Lake of Galilee was to 
the Eoman Palestine pretty much what the manu- 
facturing districts are to the England of our own 
day. Living at a distance from the Jewish capital, 
and mingling on freer and more equal terms with 
the Gentiles, the inhabitants of this district were 
free from many of the prejudices which prevailed 
in the south of Palestine. Here, then, was the place 
where a new teacher was most likely to be heard, 
and amid the ceaseless toil and turmoil of those 
busy villages and teeming waters were the elements 
out of which disciples could most easily be formed. 
Nor werlB the times less favourable for the begin- 
ning of Christ's ministry. The minds of men were 
stirred to an unwonted degree by the hope that the 
kingdom of the Messiah was at hand. The teaching 
of Jesus, therefore, soon attracted public attention, 
and his fame spread rapidly through all Syria to 
Judea and beyond Jordan. This early popularity 
had its disadvantages as well as its advantages. 
The long looked-for Messiah was to be a temporal 
prince. To the Jew, the phrase, "kingdom of 
heaven," suggested changing places with his Boman 
conquerors. It meant the restoration of all the old 
and valued institutions of former times, when Par 
lestine was free and prosperous. It meant the 
coming of that time, which prophets had foretold 
and poets sung of, when the Law would go forth 
bom Jerusalem to the ends of the earth, and all 
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peoples bow before God's chosen raca Now against 
all this Christ had to contend. Men were looking 
for a heaven outside of themselves, where happiness 
would be found- Christ h^d to shew them that 
the kingdom of heaven was within the soul, and its 
happiness could only be realized through repent- 
ance and a new lifa It was not merely the wick- 
edness of the people that stood in his way, for their 
modes of thinking, their habits of life, and their 
hopes, did so as well, and prevented the crowds 
who followed him and listened to his discourses 
from understanding either the spiritual nature of 
his kingdom or the moral worth of his teachings. 
Nevertheless, he was popular, and in the first glow 
of his enthusiasm it seemed as if the good seed was 
to produce a speedy aar well as an abundant harvest. 
By and by, when the hot sun of persecution was to 
rise overhead, and men were to find that the work 
of personal regeneration was more arduous than 
they had fancied it would be, this fair growth was 
to be severely tested, and only the seed which had 
fallen in good ground, and took root slowly but 
surely, was destined to see the harvest. 

It was in the early days of his ministry, then, 
that, followed by the multitude, Jesus went up into 
a mountain, and when he was set his disciples came 
unto. him. Tradition fixes on a mountain in the 
plain of Hattin as the one whither Jesus and ike 
multitude went This mountain is now known as 
f2 
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the Mount of the Beatitudes, and Dr. Stanley tells 
us that its situation so strikingly coincides with 
the intimations of the gospel narrative, as almost 
to force the inference that in this instance the eye 
of those who selected the spot was for once rightly 
guided. The place is not of much consequence, yet 
it is well to have some picture of the outward scene 
in the mind, for associations of that kind help the 
memory. The Mount of the Beatitudes is not far 
distant from the Lake of Galilee. The plain on 
which it stands is easily accessible from the lake 
below, and from that plain to the top of the moun- 
tain is but a short walk, and the platform at the 
top is evidently suitable for the collection of a mul- 
titude, and corresponds well to the level place to 
which he would lead the people. Here, then, in 
the presence of a scene well calculated by its beauty, 
its grandeur and thrilUng historical associations, to 
excite in the heart of every beholder feelings of no 
ordinary character, did the multitude gather round 
Jesus, eager to hear him speak or to see him per- 
form some wonderful work. Among the crowd 
there would, in all probability, be found persons of 
all classes ; but the vast majority doubtless were 
plain men and humble women, peasants from the 
surrounding district, and hardy fishermen of the 
lake below. like all crowds, it was made up in 
part of persons who had come out merely to gratify 
an idle curiosity. But when we consider the ex- 
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cited state in which men's minds were, and the 
fame of the new Teacher, we are surely not far 
wrong in supposing that there must have been many 
there attracted by a nobler desire than curiosity. 

The speaker has taken his seat, and the multi- 
tude, hushed into silence by the imposing grandeur 
of the scene, and eager to catch the first tones of 
that voice which might be about to proclaim the 
speedy coming of the Lord, crowd round him. So 
he opened his mouth and taught them, saying, 
" Blessed are the poor in spirit : for theirs is the 
kingdom of God." How strange and startling these 
words must have sounded in the ears of those who 
first listened to them ! The kingdom of heaven, 
after all, then, is not to be composed of the proud, 
ambitious and tyrannical Jews, but of the poor in 
spirit, the humble and the lowly ; of those who, 
conscious of defect and want, claim nothing on their 
own merits, but trust only in the infinite mercy 
and love of the Heavenly Father. This was strange 
doctrine to the proud Pharisee, who stood by his 
formal prayers, his fastings and exact payments, 
and deemed himself in consequence so much holier 
than other men. How the materialistic Sadducee, 
too, must have sneered at the idea of associating 
blessedness with humility and a lowly mind ! But 
do Christ's words contrast less with what is called 
orthodoxy in our own day? In appearance they 
do, for humility has ever been a favourite doctrine 
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of the Christian Church. But, alas ! men may pro- 
fess to hold and value a doctrine even while they 
are strangers to its spirit. The humility insisted 
on by most orthodox sects means little more than 
tame submission to church creeds and discipline. 
It means, in connection with religion, the sacrifice 
of all manly qualities. Hence we hear much of 
the pride of reason, and the daring impiety of those 
who think for themselves. True humility is the 
highest result of a perfectly developed character, 
and has no affinity whatever with the stunted growth 
of any of our human powers. True humility does 
not encourage men to wrap themselves up in a gar- 
ment of orthodoxy, and say, " No prayers and praises 
are acceptable in the sight of God save those which 
go forth from our little sect." It was the Pharisee 
who thanked God that he was not as other men ; 
the Publican was conscious only of his own defi- 
ciencies, and sought the shelter of the Divine mercy. 
"Blessed are they that mourn : for they shall be 
comforted." These words breathe the divinest spirit 
of our religion. Sorrow is inseparable from our 
earthly lot. There is much exaggeration, doubtless, 
in the stereotyped religious phraseology about earth 
being a vale of tears. It is manifestly imjust to 
God to close our eyes to the many sources of hap- 
piness lying all around us. The gladsome associar 
tions of our childhood, the joys of home and kindred, 
and the perpetual feast of beauty which nature 
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spreads out before us, are sacred gifts from the 
all-loving Father, for which we can never be too 
thankful But when all has been said that can be 
said on behalf of the joyous side of man's life, there 
is still a feeling left that it is only one aspect of a 
great picture. To-day our lot may be bright with 
sunshine, but to-morrow's thunder-cloud may be 
gathering force to come up against the wind and 
blacken the sky. Our dearest earthly treasures are 
held tremblingly and in fear. The little one that 
nestled on our bosom and made our fireside bright 
with its sunny smiles and winning ways has been 
taken from us by an unseen hand ; or the great 
hope we had cherished for years, and struggled 
manfully to achieve, has been baflied by some un- 
foreseen circumstance over which we had no control 
Our human experience soon makes us familiar with 
the truth which the writer of the book of Job so 
beautifully expressed when he said, "Although 
afSiction cometh not forth of the dust, neither doth 
trouble spring out of the ground ; yet man is bom 
unto trouble, as the sparks fly upward." And were 
the grave the final destiny of man, the sorrows of 
his earthly lot would be more than he could bear. 
But the blessed hope of another life beyond the 
grave comes to the rescue, and gives a new meaning 
to aU the troubles arid trials of this present life. 
"Blessed are they that mourn: for they shall be 
comforted," said Jesus. The new light which the 
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gospel pours upon all the relationships of human 
life will throw a gleam of sunshine around many a 
lowly lot, and kindle a diviner spirit in the heart 
of the mourner, which will enable him to bear up 
bravely against the storm, or bow before it in lowly 
resignation to the Divine wilL 

''Blessed are the meek: for they shall inherit 
the earth" — literally, the land. The Jews were 
consoled in their long wanderings in the wilderness 
by the hope that they would inherit Palestine. The 
promised land was to be the reward of their patience 
and bravery amid the privations of the desert 
Hence the expression, " inherit the land," became 
a national proverb, foretelling future joy or happi- 
ness of any kind. The meek are blessed^ because 
the spirit which animates them is closely allied 
with all true felicity. 

''Blessed are they who hunger and thirst after 
righteousness : for they shall be filled." There is 
a distinction, world wide, between religion as a 
creed or a ceremony and a life. The Pharisee clung 
tenaciously to his old forms and worn-out tradi- 
tions, but cared little about real godliness. What 
Christ wanted was the devotion of heart and life to 
God. Forms and ceremonies are all very well, so 
long as they are a means to an end and help us to 
give expression to inward feelings and emotions ; 
but the moment they cease to express what we feel, 
and are looked upon as valuable in themselves, - 
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then they become pernicious. There are some Chris- 
tians even who say that the masses can only be won 
back to religion by the glitter of gorgeous ceremo- 
nies which lead captive the senses ; and there are 
others who believe that obedience to forms will 
avail much in the sight of Grod, even though the 
obedience should spring from a mere habit We 
have no harsh word to utter against those who so 
interpret the gospel of Jesus. We have not so 
learned to read the Master's words. To us it seems 
that the religion Christ taught was a divine life. 
Blessed are they who have wants too deep to be 
satisfied by Pharisaic ceremonies and traditions ; 
who long for the advent of a religion that will pro- 
mote real godliness — the love of God and man ; 
that will put on one side all local and national 
distinctions, be beautiful as night and day, natural 
as the love of parent and child, and proclaim the 
infinite love of God for all his human creatures. 
Those who hunger and thirst after righteousness 
are blessed, because the gospel which Christ 
preached was not meat and drink, but righteous- 
ness, peace and joy in the Holy Ghost 

" Blessed are the merciful : for they shall obtain 
mercy." The proud, the tyrannical, the unbending, 
God will reject ; but He loves those who are gentle, 
kind and forgiving ; consequently He had no sym- 
pathy with the proud Jews, who aspired to rule 
over the bodies and the souls of men with a rod of 
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iroiL He loves mercy better than sacrifice, and 
those who are charitable and forgiving in their 
dealings with men find favour in his sight. We 
are to pray for forgiveness from Him as we forgive 
one another. 

"Blessed are the pure in heart: for they shall 
see God." Could anything be more beautiful or 
suggestive than these words? Under the dispen- 
sation of Moses, only those who were cleansed and 
purified in their persons were permitted to enter 
the holy of holies, where the presence of God was 
supposed in an especial manner to preside; but 
under the Christian dispensation, the pure in heart 
are said to dwell habitually in the Divine presence. 
No material shrine or outward sanctuary is needed. 
To the pure heart, God is an ever-present reality ; 
the lowliest duties become sacred, the commonest 
work divine. Blessed indeed are they who have 
learnt this truth ; who from the quiet fireside, the 
noisy workshop, or the dusty roadside of life, look 
up in spirit and see an eye of infinite goodness and 
purity bending down upon them. Have you ever 
felt what it is, at rare intervals in your spiritual 
experience, to thrill beneath the inspiration of a 
lofty sentiment, a sentiment which for the time 
being transforms all things around you, and makes 
you feel ashamed of the petty cares which vex and 
annoy you from day to day ? If so, then you have 
some faint conception of the love and peace which 
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dwell continually in the pure heart, — ^the heart that 
sees God in all things, and worships Him in its 
every deed, thought and aspiration. 

•' Blessed are the peacemakers : for they shall be 
called the children of (Jod." They shall be called 
the children of God, because, like their Heavenly 
Father, they seek to bind men together by ties of 
justice, love, mutual forbearance and kindness. 

"Blessed are they who are persecuted for righ- 
teousness' sake : for theirs is the kingdom of heaven. 
Blessed are ye when men shall revile you, and per- 
secute you, and shall say all manner of evil against 
you falsely, for my saka Eejoice, and be exceeding 
glad : for great is your reward in heaven : for so 
persecuted they the prophets who were before yoiL** 
Thus with a blessing on the persecuted Christ ends 
his Beatitudes. How strange must it have seemed 
to talk of persecution for righteousness' sake on the 
eve of that kingdom which prophets had foretold 
and the Jews were anxiously waiting for! Yet 
Christ's words describe a true human experience. 
It is an easy thing for a living generation to build 
up the tombs of the prophets, garnish the sepulchres 
of the righteous, and be loud in its praise of those 
who in former times were faithful to truth and 
duty. Such homage is cheap, and may be had any 
day. But let the prophet belong to our own time ; 
let him walk our streets in open day, with a firm 
step and a free heart, and proclaim boldly the truth 
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which God has commissioned him to teach. Let 
him call things by their right names ; view human 
life from the platform of justice ; draw aside the 
covering which hides hypocrisy, and shew the worid 
the rottenness which it covers. Let him speak out 
without circumlocution ; tell the rich man his faults, 
and shew neither partiality nor flattery in dealing 
with the sins of the poor. Let him, in short, declare 
the whole counsel of God boldly and fearlessly ; — 
and what wiU be his reward? Will the popular 
sects run after him and be eager to carry out his 
reforms ? Will rich men shower their gifts upon 
him, and the poor be proud to shew him homage ? 
No, truly ! The world has not yet become so 
Christian that it will tolerate the living prophet. 
The gospel of Christ has done much to educate 
humanity, yet much still remains to do. But, 
blessed be God! the prophet is not without his 
reward. Men may revile him, say all manner of 
evil against him, imprison him, or even put him to 
death ; but every false saying, every bigoted, hate- 
ful deed, comes back upon him with whom it 
originated; and at last it is the tyrant who is 
undone, and the wrong-doer who is punished ; while 
from the ashes of the martyr goes forth a fire which 
kindles a living faith in many hearts. 

Thus, in the brief commentary which I have 
given you, I have tried to call up in your minds 
some idea of the spiritual tnith and beauty which 
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pervade the Christian Beatitudes. Nothing could 
present a more striking contrast than the spirit 
which pervades these beautiful verses does with 
the hopes and aspirations of the Jewish people in 
the days of Christ And yet one cannot help feel- 
ing that there must have been some in that multi- 
tude whose hearts throbbed in sjrmpathy with the 
speaker. The Pharisee, wedded to his forms and 
traditions, might still hold on his way ; the Sad- 
ducee laugh contemptuously at him who talked 
of meekness, righteousness and mercy ; and many 
pious hearts also, that longed and prayed for the 
consolation of Israel, might turn away in sorrow 
because they could not see how deliverance was to 
come in the way pointed out by Christ ; yet there 
must have been some, at least, who saw in faint 
outlines the majesty, the spiritual freedom and 
truth, which gave reality to every sentence uttered 
by the speaker. The whole scene rises in imagi- 
nation before us like a grandly-painted picture, as 
the mind dwells upon its various details : the moun- 
tain with its two peaks rising against the blue sky; 
the level platform between, where the Teacher was 
addressing his audience ; the sloping descent to the 
plain below ; the plain itself with its waving corn- 
fields and busy stir of life ; and the distant lake 
sparkling in the golden sunshine ; — all rise before 
us, bathed in the rich soft light of an Eastern sky, 
as we go back in thought and attempt to realize 
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the outward features of a scene so intimately asso- 
ciated with the spiritual history of humanity. 

But in that age, as in every other, the world was 
slow to recognize its heaven-sent Teacher. The 
speaker awakened the active hatred of priests and 
Pharisees, of aU the regularly-constituted guides 
and instructors of the people. They held the power 
and did not fail to use it. They crucified the Son 
of God, but they could not blot out the memory of 
his words or destroy the lesson of his life. The 
Scribes and the Pharisees, backed by the secular 
power and applauded by the crowd, could nail on 
the cross the body of him who, even amid his own 
sufiferings, prayed for the forgiveness of his enemies ; 
but they could not with all their power roll back 
the stream of life and light which had burst forth • 
to re-animate and gladden the world. Let us thank 
God that it was so, and when we next sit down by 
our own firesides to read the words of Christ, let us 
call to mind the multitudes in all lands who have 
been redeemed by their life and cheered by their 
light Think of the resentments they have lulled 
to rest, — of the stormy, troubled passions they have 
helped to calm, — of the sorrows they have assuaged 
and the hopes they have awakened, — of the many 
weary battlers in the cause of truth and freedom 
they have upheld, — ^and you will feel with new 
force the divine truth that a God of infinite justice 
and love is governing the world. 
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So much for the Beatitudes of Jesus when re- 
garded mainly in relation to things that have been. 
Let us now inquire what relation they hold to pre- 
sent things and the future religious life of mankind. 
This is a very important question, but our time is 
abeady so far spent that I can only glance at it in 
conclusion. We hear it said on every hand that 
popular Christianity is declining. Multitudes are 
falling away from all sects, and the masses are be- 
coming more and more indifferent to all religion. 
Even scholars are becoming infected, and recent 
controversies shew the progress which heresy has 
made in the Church itself. We ask. Why is this ? 
It must arise from one of two causes. Either the 
religion of Jesus has no permanent relation to the 
deepest wants of the human heart, or it is presented 
to thinking, intelligent men in a way that neither 
wins their sympathy nor gains their assent. If it 
arises from the first of these causes, then we have 
the strangest phenomenon confronting us and de- 
manding an explanation which this world has ever 
witnessed. Have men outgrown the love of truth 
and goodness ? Have they found a higher motto 
than "Be ye perfect as your Father in heaven is 
perfect" — a nobler precept than "Love God with 
your whole heart and strength and mind, and your 
neighbour as yourself' ? Are men weary of prac- 
tical godliness — being and doing good? Has the 
light which for eighteen hundred years has glad- 
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dened the world suddenly become dim ? Have the 
words which were wont to be treasured in the hearts 
of the best men, which have lightened the pressure 
of many a human sorrow, and filled with new faith 
many a brave heart battling against tyranny and 
sin, suddenly lost their vitality and been changed 
from precious seed to worthless husks ? Believe it 
not, my friends ! God is infinite, and his truth is 
the same from age to age. The old forms may be 
passing away in which our fathers were wont to 
find the imperishable element of all religion.; but 
the Christianity of Christ and the New Testament 
still remains. The transitory element which has 
gathered around it in its development in the world 
may pass away or change its outward form, but its 
great central doctrines will only come out all the 
brighter for the severe trial to which they are now 
being subjected. It is not the Christian religion 
as presented in the Beatitudes of the Sermon on 
the Mount, the Lord's Prayer, the parables and dis- 
courses of the New Testament, or the God-like life 
of Jesus, from which men are turning away, but 
the popular form in which that religion is presented 
to them. The popular creeds make no provision 
for progress. They are blind to the fact that man's 
life is progressive, and assume that while other 
sciences move forward, theology must stand stilL 
Is it any wonder, then, that thoughtful men should 
grow dissatisfied with existing churches, and yearn 
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for a faith more in harmony with the advancing 
spirit of the age. For my own part, I can honestly 
say, that when I take the New Testament in one 
hand and the Prayer-book in the other, and compare, 
as I sometimes do. Church creeds with the parables 
and discourses of Jesus, I am surprised that the 
people shoidd cling to the old forms so long as they 
do. 

" Blessed are the pure in heart," said Jesus : " for 
they shall see God." " Blessed are the merciful : for 
they shall obtain mercy." " Blessed are the peace- 
makers: for they shall be called the children of 
God." "Blessed are they who are persecuted for 
righteousness' sake : for theirs is the kingdom of 
heaven." Here you see at a glance that the bless- 
edness which Christ promises is made to depend 
on the life, or the state of the heart and the affec- 
tions, and has its seat in the souL But what a 
difference when we turn to the Creed ! "Whoever 
will be saved, it is necessary that he hold the Ca- 
tholic faith ; which faith except every one do keep 
whole and undefiled, without doubt he shall perish 
everlastingly. And the Catholic faith is this, that 
we worship one God in Trinity, and Trinity in 
Unity, neither confounding the person nor dividing 
the substance;" — and so on through the whole 
metaphysical formula, which some of the wisest, 
the best and most Christian men who have ever 
lived have declared their utter inability either to 
G 
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comprehend or to find in the teachings of the 
Bible. Yet this Creed is declared to be more sacred 
than the Beatitudes of Jesus ; for a man might 
reject these and be saved, if he only accepted the 
Catholic faith. In all this I am not saying one 
word in condemnation of those who honestly believe 
the Creed which I have been quoting. ' But faith- 
fulness to my own convictions compels me to say, 
that so far as I have the power of imderstanding 
language, that Creed seems as different from the 
teachings of Jesus as night is from day. And when 
I hear of men and women falling away fix)m Chris- 
tianity, I cannot help feeling that the time has 
come when those who have thought and prayed for 
divine light on religious subjects should speak and 
let their voices be heard. If only here and there a 
human soul is taught to feel the truth of Professor 
Jowettfs saying, that " there is no study of theology 
that is likely to exercise a more elevating influence 
on the individual, or a more healing one oh divi- 
sions of opinion, than the study of the words of 
Jesus,'' then much good is gained. 

Creeds may pass away, as they have done in 
former times ; but there is a diviner spirit in Chris- 
tianity than any creed has yet embodied, — ^which 
refuses to be put into any form of words, but which 
has nevertheless shone forth from the life of many 
a noble Christ-like man. That spirit it is for which 
the hearts of niultitudes in our own day are yearn- 
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ing. They are weary of sectarian strife and theo- 
logical debate, and asking eagerly for the bread of 
life. Give them real religion; shew them what 
Christianity is as it was lived out by Jesus of 
Nazareth eighteen hundred years ago; let them 
feel that it is at war with no natural, heaven-im- 
planted instinct of the human heart ; that it pro- 
motes freedom, and encourages the love of virtue 
and excellence for their own sakes ; — and they wiU 
listen gladly to hear what message it has for them. 
The whole cry of Christianity in danger ! now so 
common, means little more than this, that men are 
seriously asking for a religion which shall help 
them to be better fathers and mothers ; pluck the 
blindness out of their hearts ; go with them whi- 
thersoever they go ; preserve them in the hour of 
temptation ; and shed a heavenly benediction around 
their daily life. In other words, it is the Christian- 
ity of Christ and the New Testament they want ; 
not the Christianity of the shop and the market, 
which is too often selfish gain ; nor the Christianity 
of the Church, which rests only on the popular 
creeds; but the Christianity which has, "Be ye 
perfect as your Father in heaven," for its motto, 
and accepts the Beatitudes of Jesus as a pledge 
that holiness and blessedness must ever go hand 
in hand.. 
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AS ALSO I AX KNOWN." — 1 Gorinthians ziii. 12. 



THE MYSTEEY OF KELIGIOK 



THERE are two attitudes which men assume 
towards religion, both of which seem to my 
mind very objectionable. The first is that of those 
persons who take their stand on a dogmatic creed, 
and talk about the being and attributes of God, 
and the future life of man, as if they had a certain 
right of property in the councils of the Eternal 
The second is that of those who profess to see 
nothing in religion but superstitious dreams and 
fables cimningly devised to keep man in the fetters 
of the priest The proverb says that extremes meet, 
and it was never more true than here. Not that 
these two classes of persons sympathize with one 
another either consciously or in appearance ; they 
are at the opposite poles of belief; but the result 
of their r^pective modes of regarding religion is 
pretty much the same. You may kill the rose-tree 
in your garden by too much water as eflfectually as 
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by too little ; so you may check the growth of the 
religious life by too much certainty as well as by 
too little. The truly religious man may often be 
in doubt and perplexity. He cannot reckon off at 
his finger ends all that he longs to know regarding 
the things which pertain to man's higher life and 
the imseen Being by whose power and wisdom all 
things are upheld. Nay, if he has thought at all 
deeply on these high and solemn themes, he will 
be ready to ask, with Job's friend, " Canst thou by 
searching find out God? canst thou find out the 
Almighty to perfection?" — and to confess, with St 
Paul, that "here we see through a glass, darkly;" 
but the shallow pretender to religion is neither 
troubled with doubt nor diflftculty. He has the 
whole matter before him as clear as the letters of 
the alphabet. He has a text of Scripture, or a pas- 
sage from the Creeds, ready for every emergency, 
and can tell you who shall be saved and who lost 
with as much certainty as if the secrets of all hearts 
were open to his gaze. 

Now, strange though it may seem, this kind of 
shallow dogmatism has a great attraction for many 
persons. They abhor doubt and shrink from the 
responsibilities of free thought; hence they fall 
back on the traditional belief which they have in- 
herited from their parents, or permit their minds 
to be led captive by some teacher who has sufl&cient 
faith in his own infallibility to enable him to dog- 
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matize on the mysteries before which profotmder, 
yet humbler, minds shrink with a sense of awe. 
This is the great charm, for example, which Mor- 
monism has for multitudes of the uneducated. " It 
makes everything so clear," say they, " and holds 
out the promise of better things to all who will 
embrace it" Misled by this clearness, and hoping 
to have the promise of better things fulfilled, thou- 
sands of hard-working men and women have left 
their homes in Great Britain and swelled the tide 
of emigration to the Salt Lake, — ^not, I fear, to find 
the heaven they were in search of any nearer to 
them there than it was at home. 

The disciples of Mormonism are very matter-of- 
fact in their religious views. They strip religion 
of everything that is mysterious, and by the literal 
interpretation of many pass«^es in the Bible manage 
to build up a system not without attractions for 
some minds — the uneducated, I admit ; for a small 
amount of intelligence would lift a man above the 
material and sensual views of life and religion which 
Mormon preachers put fortL But it seems to me 
that the same law is illustrated in much higher 
grades of society. Some people seem incapable of 
living in an element of faitL They yearn for posi- 
tive conceptions of things unseen, and the bread of 
life must be something they can see and handle, or 
it affords no nourishment to their soula Such 
persons are easily misled by those Who profess to 
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have solved all difBculties. There is, it must be 
confessed, a great deal in system. Start with a 
given theory on any subject^ and it is wonderful 
how the mind will account for facts which contra- 
dict your theory. Thus in the days when men 
believed that the earth was stationary and that the 
sun and stars revolved round it, many ingenious 
theories were devised to account for the different 
movements of the heavenly bodies. So, too, when 
men's notions of geography were less exact than 
they are now, certain geographers formed a theory 
regarding the size and shape of the earth, and used 
to draw their maps to fit their theory. This was 
an easy way, if not a very accurate one, of con- 
structing maps ; and if an island might sometimes 
be omitted or turned the wrong way, there were 
at least no great blanks left to be filled up by 
subsequent discoveries. We are not surprised 
that the men who adopted such theories stood up 
for them to the last, fighting stoutly against the 
evidence of experience and observation as long as 
they could. So it has been, more or less, with all 
sciences ; and so it is still with regard to religioa 
A system cleverly drawn up, having a certain logi- 
cal connection between its various parts, and put 
forth with the confidence which an absolute faith 
in all its various propositions gives, has great attrac- 
tions for many minds. Indeed, all of us are apt to 
become the slaves to some sect or other, and fancy 
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that we are solving the mysteries of relipon and 
life, when we are only repeating the words of creeds 
which we have learned by rote, as children learn 
their catechisms. 

The writer of the book of Job felt that there were 
many mysteries connected with the providence of 
God which he could not solva He sought to justify 
the ways of God to man, but left the question much 
as he found it, and took refuge in the thought that 
as Grod is so infinitely above man, and his ways past 
finding out, it is man's duty to obey and submit to 
the Divine wiU. The apostle Paul, living under 
the clearer light of the Christian dispensation, was 
nevertheless oppressed with the mysteries of Ufa 
He saw that man had only entered on the child- 
hood of his career in this world, and as the guesses 
and fancies of the child are to the knowledge of the 
full-grown man, so is our knowledge in the present 
world compared with what it will be when the 
future has disclosed its mighty secrets to us. Por 
here we see, as in a mirror, dimly, only a faint re- 
flection of the things we desire to know ; in the 
future, we shall see face to faca We shall no longer 
walk as among shadows, but hold direct intercourse 
with realities. This was the attitude of a prof oimdly 
religious mind — a mind not puffed up with the con- 
ceit of knowledge, but modestly conscious of the 
little it did know compared with the boundless 
domain of the unknown on the threshold of which 
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it stood. This attitude, modest and becoming as it 
seems, even in the great apostle, is not one that 
popular preachers delight to encourage They map 
out the whole domain of the invisible in their creeds, 
like the theoretical geographers of whom we spoke, 
and &own upon every manifestation of doubt or 
uncertainty as if it were a foe to religion. Thus 
men who are shrewd and intelligent in mere worldly 
matters are not im&equently, in matters pertaining 
to religion, blinded by a traditional faith which 
they have neither the courage to verify nor to 
question. Boom for growth is permitted in con- 
nection with most subjects, but religion is an ex- 
ception, if we may believe the popular notions 
regarding it. Elsewhere we may ask why, before 
we give our " assent and consent ;" here we are sup- 
posed to believe and submit without inquiry. Or 
if we do inquire it is at our peril ; for if we should 
be led to other than the orthodox coi]^clusions, our 
friends are not slack in telling us what 'the conse- 
quences will ba Hence those preachers are ever 
the most popular who can throw doubt overboard, 
and speak on the most abstruse problems of human 
thought with a certainly very different from that 
of the apostla 

Think you, if Mr. Spurgeon were to begin to 
doubt his own infallibility, and speak with less 
assurance on many questions regarding which true 
modesty would suggest silence, that the mulitudes 
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who flock after him would be long in finding it 
out? He is popular, not because he is a profound 
thinker or has passed through an instructive reli- 
gious experience, but because he has implicit reli- 
ance on the popular creeds, and does not shrink 
from carrying them to their legitimate consequences. 
There is a vein of sincerity and earnestness in him, 
and that is always attractive when people of ordi- 
nary capacity understand what it is you would be 
earnest about Preachers of his own school of 
thought have of late been in the habit of mincing 
matters. They have been too glad to draw the veil 
of silence over the harsher features of their own 
creeds, so that it must be refreshing once more to 
find a man who really does believe them and 
can give forcible expression to them. This, in a 
great measure, accounts for the popularity of such 
preachers as Mr. Spurgeon; but it is also to be 
accounted for in part by the fact that they have as 
much as possible stripped religion of aU mystery, 
and made it matter-of-fact Their religion is a 
scheme of salvation set forth in a number of definite 
propositions ; they have no holy of holies into which 
they have not entered ; and they try to make up 
for the want of faith by the exactness of their spi- 
ritual knowledge. They map out the future world 
in their creeds, and are most positive on those points 
with regard to which Christ and his apostles are 
most vague. 
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We do not belong to that clasa There axe many 
questions relating to man's life and destiny pain- 
fully interesting to us, yet regarding which we can 
only profess our ignoranca We are not quick at 
reading ofif the Divine plan of this world and the 
next ; and in our most loyal moods are obliged to 
confess that faith, rather than sight, is the source 
whence our noblest hopes spring. Neither are we 
so amdous about imiformity of opinion as some 
people are. All men are not alike in mind any 
more than they are in bodily appearance ; and we 
believe that through manifold types God seeks to 
educate a noble humanity. Hence we should not 
dare to set up our opinions as standards for other 
men, nor assume for one moment that our present 
attainments may not be dwarfed by a higher know- 
ledge. The domain of religious thought and experi- 
ence we are content to leave open to the Infinite 
above and around us, and are willing to receive 
light from whatever quarter it come& The little 
island on which we stand is washed by the waves 
of a boundless sea. We are like children gathering 
pebbles by the shore ; or if tempted by the wonders 
of the mighty deep to launch our small bark, unfurl 
our sails and leave the solid land, it is only that we 
may discover how the waves flow onward till they 
are lost in unfathomable darkness. Here, indeed, 
we see through a glass, darkly ! Clouds curtain 
round our earthly life, and only in fitful gleams do 
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we catch sight of that higher land whither we are 
all journeying. Some people seem to fancy that 
this is a most unhappy state of mind to live in ; but 
we do not murmur at our lot It is enough to 
know that while Qod has revealed much to us, He 
has also left much that is still dark. We would not 
check the freest speculation on these high themes, 
but we must confess that we look with suspicion 
on any system of religion which professes to solve 
all the problems presented by the Divine govern- 
ment If it were all a matter of sight there would 
be no room for faith, and the devout trust of the 
loving child, which exclaims, "Not as I will, 
Father, but as thou wilt," would soon give place to 
the selfish calculation of the man intent on pursuing 
his own interest We are content to leave to those 
who can derive benefit from them the more exact 
views set forth in the creeds. It is enough for us 
to feel that we are in a Father^s keeping ; that there 
is a God over all, all-wise, all-holy, all-loving and 
all-just, to whom the great plan of our life and the 
world's life is no unreal riddle, and who in his own 
good time will conduct all to glorious issues. 

To those only who stifle thought and crush the 
loftiest aspirations of the soul can life and its rela- 
tionships be without mystery. " Who by searching 
can find out God? who can find out the Almighty 
to perfection r What earnest nund has not felt the 
terrible reality of this question ? There is a mystery 
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in the very thought of that August Being by whose 
wisdom and power all things were called into exists 
ence. He is the life of all life, present in every 
blade of grass, in every drop of rain, in every ray 
of sunshine, and gives beauty to the flower-spangled 
meadow and jewelled midnight. Mysterious are 
those laws by which He is ever working within 
and around us, and making Himself known by his 
works — ^imseen, yet everywhere present. No mi- 
croscope can exhaust the minuteness of his ways ; 
no telescope penetrate where He is not The uni- 
verse, too, in which we live, and of which we form 
a part, how came it into being, and when did it 
begin to exist? The geologist will help you to a 
faint conception of its age, when he tells you of the 
changes which took place on the earth myriads of 
years before the print of a human foot was upon it. 
The astronomer wiU give you a faint idea of its 
vastness, as he speaks to you of the millions of stars 
that are sown throughout the boundless fields of 
space. Neither do we require to go into remote 
time nor far distant space to find objects to move 
the springs of wonder and awe in our minds. Take 
a walk in the fields, examine the structure of a 
blade of grass, of the simplest wayside flower, of 
the smallest insect which flutters in a sunbeam, 
and learn that you are in the midst of infinite exist- 
ence ; that you are beset by a power so subtle that 
it eludes your most searching tests ; so manifest 
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that you must be blind indeed if you cannot trace 
its mysterious operations in the changes taking place 
before your eyes. 

Again, what mystery gathers around the life of 
man ! Whence come we? what are we? and whi- 
ther are we going? fTo sane man can put these 
questions to himself, with a true notion of the issues 
involved in them, without a feeling of awe unspeak- 
able. A few years ago, and we were not ; a few 
years hence, and we shall have passed away firom 
this earthly scene. fTay, the human race itself 
when compared with the earth, is but of yesterday. 
At the caU of Divine Goodness we rose into being, 
and are here to-day miracles of creative power and 
wisdom. A mysterious life vibrates within these 
bodies of ours, and our spiritual life is more myste- 
rious stilL We hold glad communion with the 
material world ; we hope, we love, we worship ; now 
we are made glad by some joyfiil event, and again 
we see the cup of earthly bliss dashed on the ground. 
We are but of yesterday, and yet our relationships 
stretch far back into the past Our arts and sciences, 
our language and theology, our hymns and devo- 
tional forms, aU come to us through many changing 
generations. Then, too, what ties bind us to the 
present — to living men and women, our children, 
our friends, our neighbours! How unspeakably 
sacred are the manifold relationships of our human 
life ! And when death enters our midst, crosses the 
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threshold of our homes, and removes an aged parent, 
a dear wife, or a child, around whose sweet form 
our holiest affections had become entwined, have 
we no deep longing to pierce through the veil of 
flesh which shuts us out &om the spirit-land, and 
see no longer through a glass, darkly? Ah, my 
Mends ! it is not the weakness, but the strength, of 
our faith that makes us conscious of the mystery 
which boimds our earthly horizon. 

We see through a glass, darkly, but our earthly 
pathway is not engulfed in total darknesa The 
light by which we steer our course comes to us in 
broken, fitful gleams, but it is a true heaven-sent 
light, nevertheless, to cheer us on our way and give 
us a foretaste of what we shall see when face to fiEice 
with reality. There is much in this world and in 
connection with man's life that is dark and per- 
plexing to us ; the lordly superiority of a few, the 
ignorance and the slavery of the down-trodden 
masses ; the misery and crime on which the sun 
never sets, and the apparent success at times of 
the bad man and the bad cause. Here is a yotmg 
man fuU of noble hopes and generous aspirations, 
ready to spend and be spent in the cause of God 
and man, cut down, while hundreds whom the 
world apparently could well spare live on as mere 
cumberers of the ground, if not as sources of evil 
influence. It would be sheer hypocrisy to say that 
these things never perplex us nor suggest problems 
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we cannot solva Nevertheless, we would carefally 
steer dear of those who magnify the dark side of 
human life. This world has much in it that is well 
worth living for. The earth is not a prison, but a 
glorious and beautiful homa life need not seem 
a weary burden of sin and sorrow, but a sacred boon 
and a solemn trust It is God's world, and by his 
blessing we are here, not to njoum over our lot and 
sigh for a something which we have not, but to use 
wisely and thankfully the blessings strewed around 
our path, and through the discipline of sorrow and 
joy develop the image in which we were created. 
Nothing, in my opinion, could be more fatal to true 
piety than the notion that the earth was cursed for 
man's sin. And yet it is true that aU things take 
a colouring fix)m the eye that looks upon them. 
But it is not the earth that changes when the 
leprosy of sin affects the eye and robes the universe 
in its dismal drapery. To the pure heart, this world, 
with its ever-changing scenes, must seem a glorious 
abode, a theatre on which the noblest deeds might 
be performed, where suns rise and set, stars shine, 
seas roll, and flowers blow in harmony with the 
everlasting laws of justice and trutk 

"The leaf-tongues of the forest, and the flower-lips of the sod, 
The happy birds that hymn their raptures in the ear of God, 
The summer wind that bringeth music over land and sea, 
Have each a voice that edngeth this sweet song of songs to me : 
This world is full of beauty, as other worlds above ; 
And if we did our duty, it might be full of love.*' 

H 
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But if we would avoid the mistake of those who 
are always looking on the dark side of human Ufe, 
and speaking of the earth as a vale of tears where 
good men may weep and pray, but never rejoice and 
be glad, we would just as carefully guard against 
the error of those who seek to make this world the 
be-all and the end-all of man's hopes and desires. 
'' We see through a glass, darkly," but that is no 
reason why we should despise the light we hava 
The Secularist, ignoring religion, making the most 
of this world, and seeking to break every tie by 
which God wovld bind us to an unseen kingdom, 
is as much the enemy of man's true peace as the 
would-be saint, despising this world and seeking 
through the mortification of the flesh to fit himself 
for the life of the spirit How is it possible to make 
the most of this world apart from religion? BeU- 
gion is at once the source of our purest joys and 
divinest consolations. Without the light which it 
sheds, how dark would the destiny of humanity 
seem ! But it is said in answer to all this, " Here 
is the present world a substantial good Here are 
laws affecting health, temporal prosperity and social 
intercourse. In dealing with these things we are 
dealing with realities. But when we come to reli- 
gion, all is vague, shadowy, imcertain. Moreover, 
turn to history, and see what evils religion has given 
birth to ; how superstition has made men slaves and 
stood in the way of all true progress." Now, I am 
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willing to admit that there is much truth in all 
this ; only the remedy for it is not, in my opinion, 
the abandonment of all religioa Beligious men 
have greatly erred in regard to the worth of this 
life. They have spoken of it as if it were beyond 
the pale of God's providence. They have repre- 
sented the Divine government as arbitrary and 
fickle, and not as manifested through unchanging 
and impartial laws. And religion, instead of glory 
to God in the highest, peace on earth, and goodwill 
toward man, has often brought strife and bloodshed 
and slavery. Yet it does not follow that because 
a thing has been abused it should be abandoned. 
Other things have been abused as well as religion ; 
and the more noble a thing is, the more liable it is 
to be abused Nothing is more beautiful in its 
place than family affection. To see father and 
mother toiling faithfully to hring up their children 
well, to maintain them and educate them aright for 
the great purpose of life, is indeed a noble sight ; 
or to see a child repaying that love by working cheer- 
fully to maintain an aged parent But do we not 
all know that filial affection, if not guided by wis- 
dom, may become a curse instead of a blessing ? 
It is absurd, therefore, to say that because a thing 
has been abused, it must be in itself an eviL In 
this world, owing probably to the imperfectly deve- 
loped condition of humanity, there is no unmixed 
good Gluttony is a detestable vice ; but to escape 
h2 
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gluttony must we cease taking food? The same 
might be asked of a thousand other things ; and 
you will generally find that the marked abuse of 
anything gives rise to a party who would sweep it 
away altogether. Thus poor human nature swings 
fix)m one extreme to the other, and finds it hard 
to keep the reasonable mean. Beligion has been 
abused ; degrading superstitions have kept men in 
the bondage of fear ; and priests have taken advan- 
tage of these superstitions to promote their own 
ends : but is this the only side of the picture? Has 
religion not been a mighty agent for good in the 
world? Has it not given birth to some of the 
noblest deeds which this world has ever witnessed ? 
Has it not inwoven itself with the divinest affec- 
tions of humanity, and been ever a star of hope to 
weary battlers for the down-trodden and the op- 
pressed? Do not be led away, then, by the foolish 
cry of the Secularist, who, under the mistaken 
notion that he is making the best of this world, 
would have men abandon religion, and foiget that 
they are spiritual beings journeying towards an 
unseen land. Not by crushing any part of your 
nature, but by a free and healthful development of 
aU your powers, can you hope to arrive at a true 
manly Ufa God, for wise ends doubtless, has given 
us longings and aspirations which this world and 
the things we see and handle cannot satisfy. He 
has placed the sentiment of religion in our souls, 
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just as he has placed filial afifection ; and we can 
no more live a true life without a consciousness of 
our dependence on Grod, and the worship to which 
this gives birth, than we can be indifferent to the 
wants of our children. 

By the varied discipline of our lives, our Hea- 
venly Father is drawing closer the ties which bind 
us to an unseen world. The scenery of the future 
world has never been revealed to mortal gaze, and 
in what part of Grod's universe the land of the 
departed is located we cannot tell ; but this we do 
know, that the dead still speak to us, and voices 
from the spirit-land cry, "Prepare to come up 
hither !*' While we remain in these tabernacles of 
flesh and sense, we must be content to see through 
a glass, darkly — ^to walk by faith rather than sight 
many times. But because we cannot see all we 
long to see, should we shut our eyes altogether? 
Surely it is wisest and best to accept the limitations 
which Providence has assigned to us, and steer 
clear of the shallow dogmatism of those, on the one 
hand, who have the fiiture all mapped out in their 
creeds, and of the foolishness of those, on the other 
hand, who, because they have not a fiill and perfect 
light, declare that all is darknesa Thus would 
religion become a real and a glorifying presence, a 
something infinitely transcending our human life, 
yet lighting up with its own gloiy our manifold 
experienca 
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There would still be room for adoring wonder 
and pious trust ; for reason and imagination would 
still find many problems which they could not solve. 
But the sweet charities of life would be unloosed 
as men learned to trust in Him whose tender mer^ 
des are over all his works. life and its duties 
would assume a nobler aspect, because they would 
be viewed &om a serener elevation. There would 
be no longer the unnatural distinction between 
things sacred and things secular, for it would be 
seen that Beligion embraced the humblest every* 
day duties — ^that her spirit should hallow all our 
thoughts, deeds and aspirationa Then it would be 
felt that religion is not a law, but a spirit — ^not a 
creed, but a life ; that the pure in heart see God, 
and the doers of righteousness only build on the 
solid rock. Then, too, it would be seen that a life 
spent in the sendee of God and man is the one 
thing that never fails. This, if not the key which 
unlocks aU mysteries, is at least the source of all 
true faith. Those who have such a life to ML back 
on need not fear the coming of that great day when 
flesh and heart shall fail, and the veil of eternity 
part its dread folds to receive a spirit into the hea- 
venly mansions. 



'* Foe oub lioht avflictiov, which is but fob a moxbvt, wobkbth 

FOB US A FAB XOBB BXOEBDIHa AND BTXBNAL WXIOBT OF QLOBT ; 
WHILE WX LOOK KOT AT THE THIKOS WHICH ABB 8XEK, BUT AT 
THE THINGS WHICH ABE VOT SEEN : FOB THE THINQS WHICH 
ABE SEEN ABE TEXPOBAL ; BUT THE THINGS WHICH ABE NOT SEEN 
ABE ETEBNAL. FoB WE KNOW THAT IF OUB EABTHLT HOUSE OF 
THIS TABBBNACLE WEBE DISSOLTBD, WE HATE A BUILDING OF 
OOD, AN HOUSE NOT MADE WITH HANDS, ETEBNAL IN THE 

HEAVENS." — 2 Corinthians iv. 17, 18, t. 1. 



THE SEEN AND THE UNSEEN. 



THE fourth and fifth chapters of Second Corin- 
thians are very characteristic of the writer. The 
apostle was at Philippi, in Macedonia^ whither he 
had gone after the uproar in Ephesus raised by 
Demetrius and the craftsmen of the silver shrines. 
He was very sad, almost broken-hearted, ty the dif- 
ficulties which were gathering on his patL While 
in Ephesus he had heard sad tidings from Corinth. 
The church there was threatening to break up into 
a number of distinct parties, each at war with the 
other ; and, worse stilX immoralities had crept into 
it calculated to bring it into contempt among the 
heathen. The apostle, hearing of all this, wrote his 
first Epistle to the Corinthians, and despatched it 
with Titus, promising to remain at Ephesus tiU the 
return of Titus. This he was prevented fix)m doing 
through the riot raised by Demetrius ; but knowing 
that Titus would return by way of Macedonia, the 
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apostle went in that direction in the hope of 
meeting him. Bis heart was exceedingly heavy. 
He was aficaid that the Corinthians would not 
receive his letter in a Mendly spirit, and until the 
return of Titus his soul had no peace. At last the 
long looked-for day came, and brought with it some 
gleams of sunshina The apostle's messenger arrived 
at Philippi, and brought the cheering intelligence 
that the Corinthians had received him with open 
arms. The apostle's mind was lightened, but not 
altogether set free from its gloomy feara A second 
letter was written and despatched by the same 
messenger, and from that letter our text is taken. 
You may imagine, then, the circumstances amid 
which the writer was placed, and you will soon 
discover that those circumstances give a colour to 
his words. 

The common theoiy of Inspiration represents the 
writers of Scripture as merely so many scribes 
writing from the dictation of the Holy Spirit, their 
own minds being passive meauwhile. If that were 
so, then outward scenes and events could give no 
colouring whatever to the writing. But so far was 
this from being the case with St Paul, that few 
writers are more influenced by external circum- 
stances than he was. He was troubled on every sid^ 
yet not distressed ; perplexed, but not in despair ; 
persecuted, but not forsaken ; cast down, but not 
destroyed. He felt the importance of the mission 
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entrusted to him ; but though he had cause to flEdnt 
and grow weaiy of his work by reason of the diffi- 
culties and dangers that lay in his path, yet he did 
not do so. Nor was the courage which enabled 
him to hold on and persevere due to any personal 
advantages or extraordinary physical strength. On 
the contrary, the treasure was contained in earthen 
vessels, that the excellency of the power might be 
of God, and not of the apostle himself 

Thus it was by reliance on a higher than himself 
that the apostle was able to labour as he had done, 
and face without shrinking the dangers which beset 
his path. "For which cause," he writes, "we fidnt 
not ; but though our outward man perish, yet the 
inward man is renewed day by day." In other 
words, so profound is my trust in Him who is di- 
recting and sustaining me, that I am sure all things 
are working together for my good and the advance- 
ment of Christ's kingdom. Such a trust sustaining 
me, I cannot faint True, there is a nature, a being, 
a man in my outward &ame, which is gradually 
decaying ; but there is another man in my inner 
self which does not faint, because its strength is 
renewed day by day by communion with the unseen 
Source of all strength. If I suffer, then, from the 
outward affliction, it is but for a moment, while 
that afi^tion is overbalanced a thousand-fold by 
the vision of glory which unveils itself before me 
in the boundless future. I look, therefore, not on 
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what is visible to the eye of sense — ^for the seen is 
temporal, is only heie for a time — ^but to what the 
spiiitnal eye sees ; for the invisible belongs to the 
eternal world and cannot pass away. The body in 
which I now live is like the tent I travel with, and 
which I made with my own hands; it may be 
taken down and destroyed at any moment; but 
there is another house in preparation for me, a house 
not made with hands, like the tent of human tent- 
makers, but belonging to the ages of God and 
awaiting me in heaven. In this fleshly tent I groan 
under the heavy weight of the longing desire for 
that new house which is opening its doors to receive 
me above. Kot that I wish to leave this pre- 
sent life, with its vesture of human affections and 
thoughts ; but I fondly trust that this old vesture 
will receive a new vesture over it, that this mortal 
life will only cease when it is swallowed up by the 
immortal And the ground of my trust that such 
a transformation will take place ib, that He who 
fashioned and worked out my existence for this 
termination is no less than God Himseli^ who has 
given a clear pledge of the future by the earnest 
of the life-giving spirit of which I before spoke 
as manifested in my weakness. With this confi- 
dence, therefore, and feeling that our whole journey 
through life is sustained by trust in what we do 
not see, not by the presence of what we see, I am 
well pleased to think that the time is coming when 
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this banishment fix)m my trae heavenly home will 
be ended, and when I shall be with the Lord at 
home for ever. And the thought of this future 
home not only gives me confidence, but impresses 
upon me my awful duty : for the time is fast draw- 
ing nigh when I, with all of you, must be made 
completely known before the judgment- seat of 
Christ, in order that each must, receive the reward 
of the deeds done in this earthly house* 

In this passage, then, the apostle reveals the 
source of that strength by which he was upheld, 
and which enabled him to triumph over the many 
diJBBiculties by which his path was beset; and he 
gives us a glimpse of that future world to which, 
by the eye of faith, he looked forward as his inhe- 
ritance when this earthly vesture was thrown aside, 
and the immortal spirit passed from the seen to the 
unseen land. Whatever the cause of depression 
may have been, there can be little doubt but that 
this passage was written under considerable de- 
pression of spirits. St. Paul was a human being 
labouring under a deep sense of duty and a strong 
natural feeling of love towards his feUow-men ; but 
outward circumstances seemed unfavourable : bodily 
disease, persecution, and the faithlessness of con- 
verts, had all risen up to overwhelm him, as it 
were, at once. Was it wonderful, therefore, that 
he should write as one in the valley of the shadow 

* See Dr. Stanley on the Corinthians. 
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of death? Bat in tbe midst of all his depression, 
two great thoughts were ever present with him. 
The first was a profound conviction of the reality 
of the nnseen Power by which all things are npheld 
and sustained ; and the second was a firm trust 
that this present life will pass into a higher, and 
that amid whatever outward drcumstances we may 
exist in the future, our personality wOl remain the 
sama 

That these two thoughts exercised a marked in- 
fluence on the apostle's mind, and upheld him in 
many a sore trial to which he was subjected, there 
can be no doubt whatever. To most readers of the 
New Testament this would be enough : it would 
be enough to know that St Paul felt the reality of 
certain notions, to exalt those notions into the char 
racter of absolute truths ; but this does not satisfy 
alL There are many who must have a reason for 
what they believe, and are not disposed to lay down 
their mental freedom even at the feet of an apostle. 
Nor is this spirit to be deprecated : the world suf- 
fers more from unthinking submission to authority 
than it does from the manliness which dares to ask 
why before it submits. Besides, after all, what is 
the use of another man's truth to me, if it does not 
gain the hearty assent and consent of my mental 
and moral powers ? The ideas which filled the soul 
of the apostle were realities to him, and by the 
inspiration which they brought he was enabled to 
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meet all the difficulties which lay in his path with- 
out shrinking. But a truth received at secondhand, 
from St Paul or any other great teacher, is of little 
use to me tilll have mastered it by my own thought 
and tested it by my own experience. "When I thus 
make it my own, it no longer rests on the authority 
of another, but bears witness for itseK in my own 
consciousness. Thus we can hardly be said to be- 
lieve at all till we have some basis either of reason 
or experience for our beliet 

In this spirit we would ask, what is the founda- 
tion on which the apostle's faith in the reality of 
the unseen Power who was guiding him, and of the 
higher spiritual life to which death was the pass- 
port, rested? The question is by no means an easy 
one to answer, and in the brief limits of our dis- 
course we can do Uttie more than point out the 
direction in which the answer should be looked for. 

The apostle's words are very striking and sug- 
gestive. "We look not at the things which are 
seen," says he; "for the things that are seen are 
temporal, but the things that are not seen are eter- 
nal'' By the things that are seen, St Paul means 
the outward world ; aU this goodly show of things 
on which our eyes feast from day to day, — ^the solid 
earth on which we tread, with its seas and moun- 
tains, mighty rivers and fertile plains, its infinitely 
varying forms of animal and vegetable life, and all 
the records of human toil and industry which the 
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changing generations of men have traced upon it, 
and the heavens with all their starry hosts on high. 
These are things seen on which no reliance is to 
be placed, for they are not eternal in their nature. 
But how do we know that there is anything beyond 
what we see, or that what we see ib not eternal? 
We know that it is so because man has an intuition 
which suggests it to him, and wlLI not let him rest 
satisfied with any conception of the outward uni- 
verse which does not rest on this basis. The rude 
savage feels that there is a Being on whom he de- 
pends, and who is in some sense the prime mover 
in all the changes that take place in the material 
world. The winds and the waves obey a mysterious 
voica The falling rain, the trees puttiag forth their 
leaves, the woods clad in their summer foliage or 
stripped bare by wintry winds, and the generations 
of human beings swept away by death — all bear 
witness to an unseen WiU on which all things wait. 
This is the instinct of uncivilized man. It is 
deeper than the love of parents for their children, 
and no more the offspring of reason than is that 
love. But if it does not spring from the exercise 
of reason, the first efforts of reason are made in its 
behali^ and the noblest triumphs of reason only 
tend to confirm it It has been denied that such 
is the case, and yet the denial is more apparent 
than real Men have not denied the existence of 
an unseen Cause of all things, or at least very few 
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have ; but they have denied that we can know any- 
thing of that Cau§e. This is the ground on which 
the modern religious sceptic has taken his stand. 
That some Power rules all things is not denied ; 
but why should that Power be conscious, it is asked, 
or men be able to know anything of it ? We answer, 
the Power which governs all things must be con- 
scious, because the enlightened reason of man can 
discern unmistakeable signs of a purpose in the 
universe, and the discipline of life reveals the good- 
ness and the love of Him whose wisdom and power 
are stereotyped in eternal beauty on the broad earth 
and the starry sky. We reason thus : To execute a 
purpose implies the possession both of forethought 
and will The adaptation of means to a given end, 
which we meet everywhere in the world around us, 
is a clear evidence of Divine wisdom. The Author 
of summer was not ignorant of the winter that was 
to follow, for amid the refulgence of summer pro- 
vision was being made for winter. The woods do 
not lose their foliage till the buds which expand 
into next summer's leaves are formed; but what 
would become of the tender bud if it were not 
protected from the cold winds and biting frosts of 
winter? The Creator of the human eye could not 
have been ignorant of the nature and properties of 
light. The laws by which this world is governed 
all tend to produce order and beauty ; the tendency 
of the law must have been foreseen by the Lawgiver ; 
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and if Ood is the Author of beauly and order, how 
can we say that we know nothii^ of his nature? 

To the enlightened mind, then, no less than the 
devout heart, it must be manifest that we are living 
under the government of an all-wise and all-power^ 
fnl Being, who, though unseen by mortal eye, reveals 
Himself in his works. But, in any case, the things 
we see spring from an imseen Source and are upheld 
by an unseen Power. The sceptic admits this, 
though he may deny that we can get any know- 
ledge of that Power. The laws which regulate the 
minutest movements of the material world are un- 
seen, and can only be known by their resulta The 
sceptic says we must stop with our knowledge of 
these laws, for aU beyond is darkness which mortal 
faculties may not penetrata The Theist, on the 
other hand, says these laws are only intelligible as 
the expression of a Divine will working with a 
conscious purpose in all things. The Theist finds 
a warrant for this conviction in the wisdom, order 
and beauty of the material universe, but a higher 
warrant still in the intuitions of his own souL 
There is a part of man's nature which we some- 
times call the religious sentiment ; but by whatever 
name it is known, its existence cannot be denied. 
The religious sentiment brings man as directly into 
contact with an unseen world, as the eye of sense 
does with a material world We cannot tell why 
it should do so, any more than we can tell why the 
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eye sees or the ear hears ; but if we are ignorant 
of the cause, we know something of the result The 
various religious systems of the world bear ample 
testimony to the hunger and thirst of the human 
soul for communion with the Unseen. You find 
religion everywhere and amid all circumstances a 
necessity of man's nature. Our bodiei^ want food 
and clothing, our minds knowledge, our social ejec- 
tions find food for their yearnings in the manifold 
relationships of life, and our religious sentiments 
lift us into communion with the invisible Source of 
all things. Conscious dependence on the Unseen 
and worship of the All-pure are just as necessary 
to man's true well-being as the relationships of 
social life. 

Religion, then, is not a something which depends 
on man's will, for we are religious by the very con- 
stitution of our natures. As we have eyes to see 
and ears to hear, minds to gather knowledge and 
hearts to take delight in the joys of home, so we 
have souls to worship the Unseen and give us in- 
tuitions of a life more spiritual than we now Uve. 
But the religious sentiment does not stop here ; we 
must have an idea of the Being we worship, because 
we caimol bow down before a lifeless abstraction. 
If we seek to obtain an idea of that Being by thought 
alone, then we shall only be conscious of the infinite 
distance between HimseK and us. Nay, we may 
get so bewildered in our speculations as to be 
l2 
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appalled at the little we do know, and assume the 
sceptical attitude, sajdng, if there be a God, He does 
not reveal Himself to man. Or we may, with some 
Christians, say the infinite Father of all is inacces- 
sible save through the Son, who bore our nature and 
is no stranger to our infirmities and doubts. Mere 
speculation, however necessary it may be in build- 
ing up a system of theology, never brought a soul 
to God But the discipline of life, acting on a 
nature susceptible of divine influences, teaches us 
to look up to One who is not only all-powerful, but 
good as He is powerfuL If God reveals his glory 
on the earth and in the heavens. He reveals his 
justice and love in his dealings with mao. We rose 
into being at the call of infinite goodness, and mercy 
.and love from on high have flowed around our earthly 
pathway. True, God's dealings with us have some- 
times been so mysterious that our hearts failed us 
in interpreting their divine purpose ; but the mani- 
fest beneficence of those events whose meaning we 
have been able to comprehend, assures us that the 
entire discipline of our lives is ordained by an all- 
wise and all-loving Being. 

Now it is here that the apostle's experience comes 
home to our hearts, and finds a living interpreter 
within us. We, too, are upheld by an unseen hand, 
and stand in close relationship to an unseen world. 
We, too, have a battle to fight and a victory to vrtn, 
and need strength from on high, lest we faint amid 
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the strife. The last and highest argument, therefore, 
in favour of St Paul's doctrine must come from our 
own experience ; and in so far as our experience 
has fitted us to understand his confidence in God 
and noble assurance that, though the body might 
fail, the soul would win the victory, shall we be 
able to respond to it. Suppose, for example, that 
the apostle, instead of describing his religious expe- 
rience and setting forth the confidence which faith 
in God gave him, had been speaking of the strength 
of his human affections, — ^would if have been un- 
reasonable to have appealed to your experience in 
confirmation of the reality and naturalness of his ? 
During the civil war in Scotland, in the reign of 
Charles the Second, a poor woman was brought to 
trial for sheltering a fugitive rebel She belonged 
to the King's party herself and there seemed no 
reason why she should have sought to protect the 
King's enemies ; but her only son was a soldier, 
and the &ying rebel, who had some real or fancied 
resemblance to her own boy, awakened a mother's 
interest in her bosom ; hence the protection which 
she afforded him, even at the risk of her own Ufa 
Now it needs no long ailment to interpret her 
deed to a mother's heart, for human nature is won- 
derfully alike in aU. lands and ages. So to the hearts 
that have tasted, even in a faint degree, St. Paul's 
experience, few words are needed to explain it 
This, again, has a singular confirmation in the book 
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recently translated and published by the command 
of Her Majesty. 

The late Prince Consort is universally allowed 
to have been a man of devout mind and pure heart 
Among his favourite religious books was a German 
one, by an author more celebrated for the depth of 
his piety than the strictness of his orthodoxy. The 
untimely death of the Prince cast a doud of sorrow 
over the Boyal household. The unseen world never 
comes so near to us as when it opens its dread 
portals to receive a dearly loved friend or companion 
of our earthly pilgrimage Never was there a case 
where, if anything earthly could assuage sorrow, it 
might not have been done in the case of Her Mar 
jesty. The dignity of her position, and a nation 
ready to make any sacrifice for her comfort and 
full of sympathy with her in her grie^ were tangible 
realities not to be despised. But her great sorrow, 
so far from tending to isolate her from her kind, 
only made her feel more truly that she too was 
human, and, like other poor women sitting under 
the shadow of a similar sorrow, stood in need of 
higher wisdom and diviner sympathy than this 
world could give. She, too, learnt to see that the 
things of this life are transitory; that wealth, 
worldly power and the applause of men, axe but 
shadows cast on the stream of time by the soul of 
man in its hasty flight through this lower world, 
and can never become realities, since he who seems 
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to liave had the most substantial grasp of them finds 
that they can only be held for a brief time in anxiety 
and fear. The Queen's sorrow was too real to be 
assuaged by the hollow comforters that are too apt 
to surround crowned heads, but she found comfort 
where St. Paul found it The volume of " Medita- 
tions^ on Death and Eternity/' selected by the Queen 
from the favourite author of her late husband, is 
singularly £ree &om affectation, and seems to be the 
earnest utterances of a soul alive to the beauty and 
the goodness which God has scattered so profasely 
around man's earthly pathway ; yet conscious that 
the world is but a passing show, here to-day and 
gone to-morrow. We are not among those who 
worship Eoyalty for its own saka There must be 
in kings and queens the qualities we honour in 
other men and women, before our stubborn knees 
bend to pay them homage. The testimony which 
this book affords of the piety of the Koyal house- 
hold is not its least pleasing feature ; but the grand 
lesson it reads is, that the poorest and the mightiest 
in the land alike may find refuge fix)m the trials 
and the sorrows of their earthly loi^ in the thought 
that a God of infinite love is watching over all the 
affairs of this world, and that the grave is only the 
passage to a higher lifa The theology which per- 
vades the book will, unfortunately, stand in the way 
of its usefulness and wide diffusion ; but the lessons 
of hope, and trust, and resignation to the Divine 
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will which it reads, are better than theology, and 
must ultimately find their way to many hearts. We 
at least have no reason to find fault with its theo- 
logy ; for it speaks, on the highest of all themes, a 
language that we have long been familiar with, and 
one that we rejoice to believe is becoming every 
day better understood by all classes amongst us. 
But it is essentially a religious book, and breathes 
the divinest spirit of our faith on the trials and 
manifold relationships of lifa 

Let us have all that this world can give, then, 
what does it amotmt to? This is not our home, 
and the more our affections are set on the things 
of time and sense, the sadder will our case be when 
we wake from our dream and find that the unseen 
was alone worthy of our permanent love. There 
is no use at all in investing the present world with 
an atmosphere of gloom. This life, though not free 
&om trials and difficulties, is a substantial good 
while it lasts ; and the thought of the future, so 
far from casting a sombre shadow over the present, 
should rather give us the key to unlock the noblest 
secrets of the present K we know that when our 
earthly tent-house is dissolved, we have a mansion 
from God, a house not made with hands, eternal in 
the heavens, then the trials and difficulties of the 
present time are invested with a moral purpose. 
They are seen to be part of the discipline by which 
God, our Heavenly Father, would develop within 
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US that spiritual life which may be tasted here, but 
can only be realized hereafter. The things of time 
and sense axe but a passing show ; beautiful though 
they appear to be, nothing is real save that which 
pertains to the spiritual land, deep-bosomed in eter- 
nity, whither we are aU journeying. The love of 
human hearts, the ever-abiding trust in the Giver 
of all good, and the moral qualities which exalt 
man's life here — these abide for ever, and are the 
same in all worlds. 



<AS AH BAOLB 8TIRRXTH UP HSR NBST, FLUTTERETH OVBR HER 
TOUNO, SPBEADETH ABROAD HER WIN08, TAKETH THEM, BEAR- 
BTH THEM ON HEB WINGS ; 80 THE LOBD ALONE DID LEAD HIM, 
AND THEBB WAS NO STRANOB GOD WITH HIM.*' — DouterOnomy 
XXXU. 11, 12. 




THE DISCIPLINE OF LIFR 



THE beautiful figure, drawn from a faxA in natu- 
r£il histoiy, which we have this morning selected 
as a text to a discourse on the discipline of life, is 
used by the writer of Deuteronomy to illustrate the 
Lord's dealings with the children of Israel while 
leading them through the wilderness to the promised 
land. During their sojourn in the wUderness, the 
people were sometimes hardly pressed for the neces- 
saries of lifa When food ran short and water 
failed, it was natural that the more fednthearted 
should look back longingly to the flesh-pots of 
I^ypt But slavery, even while it cares for the 
body, crushes the soul of man. Better, therefor^ 
was it for the Isradites to face the toils and the 
hardships of the desert than to remain slaves to 
Pharaoh, even though as such they had been kindly 
treated ; but it was sometimes hard to see this in 
tiie midst of difficulties and privations. The young 
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eagle, doubtless, finds the nest veiy comfortable, 
and so long as it can be fed and cared for, why 
should it be too eager to put forth an untried 
power ? But the instinct of the parent eagle teaches 
it that wings were given to fly with, and that too 
comfortable a nest may be a curse rather than a 
blessing to its ofi&pring. When the fitting time 
comes, therefore, it stirs up the nest that its young 
may be driven forth to fight their own way, and 
taste the joy which comes from soaring upward to 
hail the rising sua And not content with maMng 
the nest uncomfortable, the parent eagle will some^ 
times take its young under its wings, fly up with 
them, and then throw them forth, to teach them 
what wings were given for. The experience of 
many naturalists bears out the description given in 
the text 

But the writer of the text was something more 
than a naturalist He saw how the fsicts of the 
outward world symbolized man's spiritual experi- 
enca He was a poet gifted with divine insight 
The mysteries of Grod's providence, hidden from 
other eyes, were laid bare before his ; and in so far 
as his insight was real, his words have a universal 
application. The immediate subject of the writer^s 
thought was the dealings of Jehovah with the people 
of Israel ; but in so far as he interpreted the pur- 
pose of Providence in regard to the Jewish calling 
and training truly, he revealed the law which regu- 
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lates God's dealings with humanity; hence hi^ 
words have lost none of their suggestiveness. "As 
an eagle stirreth up her nest, fluttereth over her 
young, spreadeth abroad her wings, taketh them, 
beareth them on her wings ; so the Lord alone did 
lead him, and there was no strange god with him." 
What could better symbolize the Divine economy, 
as manifested in the education of the human race, 
than the picture which these word^ paint? 

That the world in which we live is under the 
government of an infinitely wise, holy and power- 
ful Being, is a truth which few can doubt who have 
paid the slightest attention to the order and mani- 
fold signs of wisdom which the works of nature 
everywhere display. But, to the superficial observer, 
man's life seems strangely out of harmony with 
God's other works, There is an apparent want of 
unity in it, and a strife as if to no purpose. Why 
should hunger and cold, disease and death, press 
so heavily on man, and spread such havoc from 
time to time in hiftian society? ^an is, of all 
creatures, apparently the most defenceless, yet he 
is of aU creatures the most in danger. Physically 
he is not armed for self-protection as most other 
animals are, neither has he the instinct to foresee 
and avoid danger that most of the creatures beneath 
him have. . We ask how this should be so, and the 
answer we get is, that the superficial view of human 
life is essentially false. It is based on the suppo- 
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sition that tmtli lies on the surface of things, and 
may always be read at a first glance. It is not so 
in the material worlds for the apparent is seldom 
the real cause of the phenomena we sea Much 
less is it the case in the spiritual world If a man 
totally ignorant of the germination and growth of 
seed were to see a farmer sowing his field for the 
first time, would he not be apt to think him mad 
for casting the good grain into the cold bosom of 
the earth ? But let him come in the summer-time 
and see the field of com that will have sprung up 
from the seed he thought was lost, and a new light 
will dawn upon him. So in regard to human life, 
we should not judge hastily from first appearances. 
At most, we see but one or two scenes of the great 
drama ever going forward to completion ; is it sur- 
prising, therefore, tiiat the plot should transcend 
our fond imaginings ? 

** Our little systems biTe their day ; 
They have their day and cease to be ; 
Thc7 are but broken lights of Thee, 
And Thou, Lord, art more than they.'* 

This should be a sufficient answer to those per- 
sons who set up a model theory of the Divine 
government, or test that government by their own 
petty notions of right and wrong. I remember, in 
reading a discussion on the existence of God (be- 
tween Dale Owen and Origen Bachelor, I think it 
was), the terrible use which the Atheist made of 
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the argument drawn from the appointments of Pro- 
vidence. He spoke of the misery, the wickedness 
and suffering in the world, and then went on to 
shew that such a state of things was inconsistent 
with the idea that an aU-powerfal, all-good and 
holy Being was watching over the affairs of this 
world. If Gk)d were all-powerful, it was argued. 
He would not permit man to suffer and toil in the 
way he doea This is a hopeless doctrine, and 
must tend to crush the better aspirations in every 
mind in which it lodges. It is hopeless, because it 
takes away all dignity from man's existence, and 
leaves nothing worth living for. What is this per- 
plexing maze of human life to me, if there is no plan 
or purpose in it, and no righteous Being guiding it 
all to some glorious issue ? If the whole is squared 
to the rule of the poor sense-bound creature in the 
parable, who said to his soul, ''Thou hast much 
goods laid up for many years; take thine ease; 
eat, drink and be merry," — ^what is there to aspire 
after save a warm hearth and a soft bed, and such 
creature comforts as at best but bring a brief gleam 
of sensual enjoyment and help to prepare a carcase 
for the worms ? Just realize for one moment what 
this atheistic conception of the universe and man's 
life really means, and it will appear incredible that 
any man of ordinary judgment should be misled 
by it That men have lived who preferred a life 
of suffering rather than prove false to truth and 
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duty, is a fact which readers of history and the 
Bible need not be reminded o£ Why should they 
have done so? Nay, why can we no more help 
sympathizing with them for doing so, than we can 
help admiring a beautiful flower? That would be 
a strange child who could read one of the Gospels 
and take part with the Scribes and Pharisees against 
Jesus, or the Acts of the Apostles and sympathize 
with those who stoned Stephen. Of such an one 
we might affirm, with some show of reason, that he 
was totally depraved: but until we And such a 
case, we shall cling to our own opinion, that the 
innate sympathies of the human heart are always 
on the side of the brave, the heroic and the good. 

It is not the easy, well-to-do man, who passes 
from the cradle to the grave in the midst of creature 
comforts, that we admire in our hearts and set up 
as a model for our imitation when our sympathies 
are broadest and most genial Yet this is just the 
kind of life that such writers as Mr. Owen have in 
their minds when they describe the world as they 
think it should have been. Like the Israelites 
longing for the flesh-pots of Egypt when surrounded 
by the dangers and privations of the wilderness, 
they too are in search of physical comfort rather 
than moral good. But if human experience and 
human sympathies are to be trusted, there is a 
higher good in store for man than material comfort 
— a good which men have freely sacrificed easQ, 
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worldly reputation, and life itseK, to gain. Eead 
the stoiy of past times, and then aiiswer, is it not 
so ? The way towards the blessed life is no path 
of flowers, but rough and thomy, and is trodden 
with bleeding feet and aching brow. It is the path 
of duty, of self-SJUjrifice, of unwearied toil in the 
service of humanity. The Cross is still its highest 
symbol, and those who have trodden it are among 
the world's noblest benefactors. "Ye men of 
Athens," said Socrates, "I thank you ; but I must 
obey Gk)d rather than you" — and the cup of poison 
was drank. " I have fought the good fight," writes 
the aged apostle from his Eoman prison, "and I 
am now ready to be oflFered up." Yes, if truth 
needs a fresh sacrifice, Nero may lay that honoured 
head in the dust, but he cannot reach that spirit 
which sees in the headsman's axe the glorious pass- 
port to a better world ! 

Still it must be admitted that there is much evil 
in the world, and much suflFering that cannot T3e 
dignified with any heroic name. The origin and 
the mission of evil are involved in mystery. We 
do not pretend to have the great plan of this imi- 
verse and human life at our finger-ends. We simply 
protest against those who thinlr it should harmonize 
with their petty notions.. But though much must 
remain a mystery even to the clearest head and 
the purest heart, there is nevertheless so much the 
beneficent purpose of which is so clear, that with 

K 
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ordinary attention we may all learn to trust where 
we cannot see/ and to walk by faith where know- 
ledge fails. And it is here, I think, that the lesson 
of onr text comes home to our hearts: "As the 
eagle stirreth up her nest, fluttereth over her y oimg, 
spreadeth abroad her wings, taketh them, beaxeth 
them on her wings ;" so the Lord by the discipline 
of his providence is teaching human beings to put 
forth the higher powers of their natures, and rise 
above the things of time and sense to the freer and 
nobler life of the spiritual world 

When we think of the infinite power of God, and 
realize how easy it would have been for Him to 
have placed man in a world where all his material 
wants would have been provided for in abtmdance 
without the necessity of labour, the first impulse of 
our minds, perhaps, is to ask why it was not so. 
And this question appeals with double force to 
those who have been brought up imder the influ- 
ence of the orthodox notion that labour was part of 
(rod's curse on man for sin. The Calvinistic theory 
of Providence and the Atheistic, though they spring 
not from the same root, are wonderfully alike in 
their development Neither has any faith in man, 
nor recognizes the true purpose of this Ufa Both 
preach a gospel of despair ; but the Calvinist says 
that there is a God, and all things are the expres- 
sion of his will. His justice is not man's justice, 
nor his love man's lova But if love in God is not 
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the same in kind as love in man, how can we affinn 
love of Grod at aU? Surely, when we say He is 
infinite Love and infinite Justice, we mean to ex- 
press some conception of the nature of those attri- 
butes ; and how can we attain to such a conception 
unless through our own experience? The Atheist, 
looking at man's life from the platform of material 
good, thinks that if an all-powerful Being does exist, 
He cannot be as good as He is powerful, or man 
would be better provided for than he is. In oppo- 
sition to both these theories of Divine Providence, 
we place the one suggested by the text, which 
teaches that the end of man's existence is not 
merely to satisfy animal wants and live in ease and 
selfish indulgence, but to rise through toil and 
strife to the freedom and purity of a true son of 
Grod. It is easy to imagine a life free from secular 
cares and secular toils. We might have been placed 
in a world where all our bodily wants could have 
been supplied without labour ; but who does not 
see that we should have lost in force of character 
and dignity of purpose what we gained in ease and 
freedom from care? Take away all stimulus to 
labour, and man's life would sink below that of the 
animals around him. He is not so plentifully sup- 
plied with the means of physical enjoyment as they 
for the most part are, or at least the sources of his 
physical enjojonent lie more remote, and can only 
be reached through hardship and toil But his 
k2 
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greatest triumphs and, as a matter of course, his 
noblest pleasures are moral and intellectuaL There 
is a joy in planning wisely and working bravely to 
accomplish some useful purpose, infinitely greater 
and more lasting than could come &om the mere 
gratification of any animal instinct True, the earth 
is a stem mother. Her children must dig and 
plough, or she will not feed them — ^weave and spin, 
or she will not clothe them. Her law is work or 
want ; but, like the eagle, though a stem, she is a 
tme mother, seeking even in her severest discipline 
the good of her childrea 

There is a popular prejudice that it is not so. 
The notion that labour is a curse rather than a 
blessing, still keeps its ground amongst us. The 
poor man prays to be rid of work, and the rich man 
glories in his abiUty to be idle. There are many 
noble exceptions in practice, it is tme; still it 
cannot be denied that the popular prejudice runs 
strong against labour, and the man who can live on 
the accumulated results of his forefathers' toil is 
looked up to in society as the gentleman. All this 
is because we have a false estimate of true manhood. 
There is nothing ungentlemanly in the commonest 
toiL The hand that has held the plough or wielded 
the forehammer may be rough and homy; but, 
coming fresh from honest toil, it confers greater 
honour on its possessor than a mouth, however 
dainty, which consumes only and produces nothing. 
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It is not the means of living without labour, cer- 
tainly, which constitutes a gentleman, but mental 
and moral culture — in other words, intelligence, 
good manners, and integrity of character — qualities 
not incompatible with very humble labour, as the 
life of many a son of toil proves. But, even sup- 
posing that the popular notion about labour being 
a curse were true, it is certain that the constittition 
of man's nature and the world in which we live 
makes it necessary that man should work. It is 
surely no sign of a true gentleman to seek to escape 
from his share of the curse pronounced against man 
by throwing it on others' shoulders. We repeat, 
however, labour is not a curse, but a blessing, and 
no man need be ashamed of honest work faithfully 
performed. "These hands,'' said St. Paul, "have 
ministered to my own necessities, that I might be 
a burden to no man." The great apostle was too 
manly to be ashamed of the fact, and there is the 
ring of genuine self-reliance in his mode of stating 
it. 

K a state of idleness were the true ideal of man's 
existence, then it would be right to honour the idle 
and despise the worker ; but whatever we may hold 
as theory on this head, there can be no doubt that, 
when we judge by results, the worker only is deemed 
worthy of praise. We are a practical raca Judging 
by outward appearances, nature has not been very 
lavish in her gifts to us. There are many cUmates 
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more genial and soils more naturally productive 
than our own, yet by dint of manly work we have 
made our island home what it is to-day, the richest 
and the freest among the nations of the eartL We 
still fall far short of what a true Christian people 
should be, I readily grant, and our prt^ess has 
been more material than moral and spiritual; never- 
theless, that we are not running wild and naked in 
the woods, like our Celtic fore£athers, is due to the 
workers that have been amongst us ; and it is only 
by dint of hard work that a civilized race of human 
beings could be maintained here. We, as a people, 
therefore, have no right to despise labour, since it 
is so intimately associated with all our progress, 
l^either do we despise it in our heart of hearts, I 
am sura In no countiy on the face of the earth, 
perhaps, is the real worker respected as he is here; 
yet it cannot be denied that we pay too much re- 
spect to material success, and are often blind to the 
higher uses of our toil We accept the labour as a 
temporary evil, because of the good which comes 
fix)m it, and are blind to its higher uses as a means 
of mental and moral discipline The end of Pro- 
vidence in our toil is not material good, since our 
bread might have been given and our water made 
sure without it, but moral good Amid a life of 
shameful indolence, the noblest of hiunan powers 
would find no scope for free play. It is on the path 
of difiSiculty, temptation and peril, that man rises 
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to the full majesty of his nature. It is the diffi- 
culties we have overcome and the temptations we 
have vanquished that constitute the real triumphs 
of life, and these are valuable mainly because of 
the mental and moral discipline they afford. They 
call forth in our souls a higher spiritual energy and 
a more heroic purposa Hence we have said that 
the earth, though a stem, was a true mother. She 
will not permit us to dream away existence on 
her lap, without a thought for the morrow or an 
aspiration beyond herself: she throws difficulties, 
temptations and dangers in our way, that she may 
stir us up to energy on our own behalf and make 
us brave and self-reliant like the eagle stirring 
up her nest to send the eaglets forth to cleave the 
blue air with their pinions and revel in the glorious 
sunshine, so the earth by means of her grim ser- 
vants, hunger and cold, drives her children forth 
to learn fortitude from endurance, and gain strength 
from difficulties bravely vanquished. 

There are many things, in connection with the 
discipline to which we are made subject in this 
world, dark and mysterious enough, I readily admit ; 
yet it cannot be denied that much which would 
otherwise be obscure is no longer so when we look 
at it from the platform of religious trust We have 
akeady tried to shew you that in the more material 
occupations of life there is a grand moral end So, 
too, may it not be in that sterner conflict which 
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every true man is called upon to maintain against 
moral evil ? God might have placed ns in a world 
where, in the absence of all temptation, even the 
desire to do wrong would have been unknown — 
where duty and pleasure would always have gone 
hand in hand ; but in such a case we should have 
been strangers to virtue as well as vice. Free from 
sin we should have been certainly, but it would 
have been the innocence of Eden rather than the 
peace and purity of Heaven. God has made us 
moral beings, and placed us in a world admirably 
fitted for the development of the natures He has 
given us. In the moral as in the material world, 
it is indolence we have to dread, not labour. Here, 
too, God would have us put forth our powers with 
vigour, in order that we may reap the reward of 
fidelity and feel the blessedness of being and doing 
good. It is, doubtless, sad to think of all the misery 
and crime on which the sun never sets, and, in the 
restless impatience of our human hearts, natural to 
wish we had the power of pulling down oppression 
in high places, and setting the oppressed free, — 
natural that we should yearn for some quicker mode 
of acting on men than through their slumbering 
moral faculties. But, in calmer moments, when 
reason rather than feehng is our guide, we see that 
God's ways are best. We look back along the past, 
and we see how the strife between the light and 
the darkness, the evil and the good, has always 
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gone on. We see, too, that the noblest men of past 
times became noble through the part which they 
took in that strifa Then the thought flashes upon 
our minds that God is seeking, through suffering 
and soiTow, sin and woe, to educate true men — 
men who can love truth, virtue, holiness, for their 
own sakes, and freely sacrifice the lower for the 
higher good. If virtue never was in peril, and truth 
never required sacrifices, there would be no moral 
worth to revere, and heroism, faith, seK-devotion, 
be imknown to man. But the providence of God 
has placed us in a world where, if we would be 
good and do good, we cannot afford to slumber at 
our posts. Our moral natures must be roused for 
a stem conflict We must fight our way upward to 
the freedom, the purity and peace, of sons of God. 
The vulgar notion of heaven is that of a place of 
happiness ; but by the discipline of providence, God 
is teaching us that not happiness, but fuller life, is 
the end of our being. The eaglets are happy in 
the nest, but the parent eagle stirs up the nest and 
breaks in upon their happiness. There is a nobler 
life to which they are yet strangers ; and the parent, 
when the fitting time comes, will make them enter 
upon it, even though it should be through present 
pain. So, in the discipline of man's life, when God 
would lead him from a lower to a higher stage of 
being, touch new fountains of love and wonder in 
his soul, He does so through a present grie£ Has 
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it not been so in your own experience, my Mends ? 
It is so also on a wider scale in the history of the 
world. The Christ was a man of sorrows and ac- 
quainted with grie£ The religion which he taught 
has still the cross for its highest symboL There is 
no progress, either for humanity or for individuals, 
save through that baptism. And such is the vigi* 
lance of God's providence, that few are permitted 
to pass through life without tasting it We shrink 
from it, but it is none the less for our good. It may 
hang a gloomy doud above our heads to-day, but 
to-morrow's sunshine will light it up with a heavenly 
glory. 

If this world were the be-all and the end-all of 
our existence, and there were no life beyond the 
grave, then the trials and discipline of this life 
would be a mystery indeed. But when, through a 
brave trust in the living God, we leam to look upon 
this world as only the first stage of an endless exia\r 
ence, then the discipline to which we are made 
subject assumes a nobler character. Thus when we 
look out upon the world and see goodness strug- 
gling, amid many hardships and privations, to keep 
its integrity unspotted, while wickedness has appar 
rently come off in triumph, we are not dismayed, 
because we know that men must reap as they sow, 
and that no material good can ever compensate for 
that moral strength which comes from steadfast 
allegiance to truth and duiy. The soul wiU live 
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for ever^ and the good man's trials and sufferings 
are developing within him a nobler faith and a more 
exalted idea of life and its duties. So, too, when 
we mourn for loved ones laid in the silent tomb, — 
when a light has gone out in the sangtuary of our 
affections, and we feel as if the glory and the joy of 
this worid had departed for ever,.— our case would 
be hopeless indeed could we not take home to our 
hearts the lesson of our text, tmd feel, that as an 
eagle stirreth up her nest and fluttereth over her 
young that she may lead them forth to a freer and 
a grander life, so the Lord our God seeks, through 
the sorrow which rends our hearts, to touch the 
inner fountains of our spiritual nature, that new 
sympathies and affections may flow forth to quench 
the fires kindled by the strife of earthly passions, 
and lead our hopes upward atbove the wrecks and 
shows of time to the everlasting realities of that 
spiritual world whither have gone so many loved 
ones, and whither we too, with the characters we 
are creating, are fast tending. 



** ThBH BHALL THB EiVO bat T7NT0 THSX OM HIS KIOBT HAND, COHE, 
TS BLSSSKD OF MT FATHER, INHERIT THE KINQDOX PREPARED 
FOR TOU FROM THE FOUNDATIOV OF THE WORLD : FOR I WAS AH 
HUNGRED, AHD TI GATE KB HEAT : I WAS THIRSTT, ABD TB GAYS 
HE DRINK : I WAS A STRANGER, AHD TB TOOK MB IN '. NAKED, 
AND TB CLOTHED HE : I WAS SICK, AND TB TI8ITED MB : I WAS 
IN PRISON, AND TE GAME UNTO MB. ThEN SHALL THE RIGHTEOUS 
ANSWER HIM, SATING, LORD, WHEN SAW WE THEB AN HUNGRED, 
AND FED THEE ? OR THIRSTT, AND GAYB THEB DRINK ? WhEN 
SAW WE THEB A STRANGER, AND TOOK THEE IN ? OR NAKED, AND 
CLOTHED THEB ? Or WHEN SAW WB THEE SICK, OR IN PRISON, 
AND CAMB UNTO THEB ? AnD THB KiNO SHALL ANSWER AND SAT 
UNTO THEM, YbRILT I SAT UNTO TOU, INASMUCH AS TE HAYB 
DONE IT UNTO ONE OF THB LEAST OF THESE MT BRETHREN, TB 
HATE DONE IT UNTO MB." — ^Matthew XXV. 84 — 40. 
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IN all systems of religion, three distinct elements 
will ever be found to mingle, and the character 
of the religion is mainly determined by the promi- 
nence given to one or other of these three elements. 
L Eeligion has its root in a feeling implanted in 
the soul by God. It is not by the exercise of reason 
that the soul is first lit up with the idea of a Divine 
Presence in the world, any more than it is by a 
process of reasoning that a mother learns to love 
her child. We are beset by a mystery which we 
cannot solve, and soon wake to the consciousness 
that we depend for life and breath and aU that we 
possess on an unseen Being, who is the life of all 
life ; thus emotions of awe, wonder, love and fear, 
are kindled within us. These emotions find expres- 
sion in the worship which man pays to his Creator. 
And here men begin to confound the accidental 
with the essential, the emotions themselves with 
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dififerent modes of expressing them. Some lay great 
stress on consecrated places and solemn forma 
"Man must worship in the temple," said the Jew ; 
" on the sacred mountain," said the Samaritan ; and 
though Jesus declared that true worship did not 
depend either on place or form, yet the Samaritan 
controversy, changed only in name, has come down 
to our own day. 

IL The second element which enters into the 
composition of all religious systems is the concep- 
tion we form of the nature of the unseen Being on 
whom we depend, and our relationship to Him. 
SeUgion begins in a feeling of dependence ; and if 
the sentiment is developed naturally, this feeling 
deepens into a profound trust in the infinite wis- 
dom, power and love of the great Being on whom 
we depend If the sentiment is not developed natu- 
rally, it gives birth to fear, and inspired by fear 
men seek in the most absurd ways to propitiate 
God and gain his favour. 

It is a matter of great moment, then, to each one 
of us what conception we form of the unseen God 
and his dealings with men. Do we picture Him in 
our minds as a stem, unforgiving Judge, ready to 
banish all his human children to regions of endless 
woe, or as the infinite Father of the human race, 
full of compassion even for the wayward and the 
erring? These are questions which every earnest, 
religious person must meet and answer for himself 
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and important practical results depend on the answer 
he gives. You all know the answer which Calvin- 
ism gives to these questions. God is an awful King ; 
the universe trembles when He speaks. Man is a 
worm, bom under the wrath and curse of the Al- 
mighty ; and the whole human race, except a small 
chosen portion, is doomed to a life of eternal woe. 
This faith was almost universal in England two 
hundred years ago, and is still enshrined in the 
creeds and confessions of some churches. Happily, 
however, its sterner features are now softened down, 
so that it is difficult to find a genuine believer in it 
Men are beginning to take wider views of God's 
providence, and the result is a growing belief in the 
mercy and the love of the Heavenly Father. But, 
in my opinion at least, the popular theology still 
comes far short of the profound beauty and truth of 
the teachings of the New Testament Here we read 
of One who is the Father of the human race, who 
has made of one blood aU nations of men to dwell 
together on the earth, and loves with deep, true 
love all his human children. Here we read of One 
who is the God of nature and providence, who 
clothes the wayside flower with beauty, and feeds 
the birds of the air which neither sow nor reap nor 
gather into bams. Here we read of a God who is 
infinite perfection, almighty power, all-knowing wis- 
dom, aU-righteous justice, unchanging mercy and 
all-embracing love ; who created man for a great 
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and a glorious purpose — ^not that a curse might hang 
over his existence and a life of endless misery be 
his destiny^ but that life might be a blessing, for 
which he should render unceasing thanks to the 
Giver of all good. This is the intellectual part of 
religion ; and as opinions exercise a marked influ- 
ence over a man's life, religious men should never 
be indifferent concerning theio. At the same time, it 
is possible to make too much of them. The field of 
religious thought is a wide one, and men approach 
it from different paths. We do not always see 
things in the same light even with the bodily eye, 
and much more is there room for difference when 
we look with the mental eye at those questions 
which thought alone can discern. Men equally 
good and pure in their lives often differ on the most 
important questions pertaining to religion. 

Here, too, men sometimes confound the accidental 
with the essential A truth-loving spirit, feeling 
the very greatness of the problems which religion 
brings up for solution, will be careful, above all 
things, to avoid dogmatism, and, whil^ holding 
firmly by its own convictions, utter no harsh word 
against those who have embraced convictions very 
different. But, unfortunately, men and churches 
have set up their own opinions and creeds as the 
standards of orthodoxy. They have said, " We have 
the only religious truth by which men can be saved," 
and failing to produce conviction by argument, they 
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have not scrupled to employ means altogether ob- 
jectionabla Thus religion, which ought to be a 
source of union, of peace and goodwill among men, 
has too often, alas I been the opposite of all this. 
It has turned man against man, and in its name 
the cruellest deeds have been done and the fiercest 
wars been waged. Seeking for unity of belief 
churches have broken the most sacred command- 
ments of Christ — and all in vain too ; for wheQ 
legitimate argument fails^ neither the prison nor 
the stake is of much avail in putting down heresy. 
And as we nowhere read in the New Testament 
that Jesus tried his disciples by a beliei^ we think 
there is room for mutual forbearance and charity 
among his followers on this head 

IIL This brings us to the consideration of the 
third element which enters into the composition of 
all religious systems, which embraces the duties 
that grow out of our religious feelings and convic- 
tions. This we may caU the practical part of reK- 
gion ; and if you read carefully the parable from 
which our text is taken, you will find a beauti- 
ful illustration of Christ's teachings on this head. 
There we have, from the lips of the Master himseli^ 
an express declaration that the test by which he 
tries his disciples is moral Nor is this passage a 
solitary exception. The Beatitudes of Jesus, the 
prayer he taught his disciples, and every test by 
which he tries them, are practical rather than spe- 

L 
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dilative. The good tree was known by its fruits; 
the doer of the word had his house founded on a 
rock ; and not those who called Jesus, Lord, Lord, 
but those who did the will of God, entered the 
heavenly kingdom. And in the striking picture of 
the last judgment, from which our text is taken, 
there can be no doubt as to who are saved and who 
are lost The distinction between the sheep and 
the goats is so clearly stated and so unmistake- 
ably moral, that even a child might understand it 
" Come, ye blessed of my Father, inherit the king- 
dom prepared for you from the foundation of the 
world : for I was an hungred, and ye gave me meat: 
I was thirsty, and ye gave me drink: I was a 
stranger, and ye took me in : naked, and ye clothed 
me : I was sick, and ye visited me : I was in prison, 
and ye came unto ma" But the righteous, in the 
true spirit of himiility, were unconscious of the 
good they had been doing. They had simply been 
doing their duty, never thinking of reward, and still 
less of making a baigain with God. They were 
astonished, therefore, when the list of their good 
deeds was read over to them. They had never seen 
their Master naked, or thirsty, or hungry, or in 
prison ; but the Master put an end to their wonder 
by assuring them that inasmuch as they had been 
merciful and humane to one of the least of his 
brethren, they had been merciful and humane to 
himself This was clearly a commendation of the 
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righteous for their works' sake. Their lives were 
in the right, whether their creeds had been all true 
or not 

Now is it not strange that this, the only test 
which Christ has ever set up, should be the one 
which his professed disciples have most systemati- 
cally ignored? 

The three elements of religion of which we spoke 
axe all represented in the religion of Jesus. The 
emotional and intellectual are there as a matter of 
Course ; but the practical, because it represents the 
soul's progress in piety and goodness, is the stand- 
ard by which discipleship is tried. And these three 
elements were most wonderfully developed and 
harmonized in the character of Jesus of Nazareth, 
Never was dependence on the unseen God more 
profound than his, and whithersoever he went he 
carried with him a liviag consciousness of the 
Divine presence. We read of his retiring from the 
stirring scenes of his daily life to hold lonely com- 
munion with the Heavenly Father, and of his 
spending the whole night on the mountain in 
prayer. We read of the bitter persecutions of his 
enemies, and the wavering love of his friends, who, 
narrowed by Jewish prejudices, coidd not com- 
prehend the mighty love which swept away all 
boundary-lines and geographical distinctions, and 
yearned to bless all men. But though foes might 
persecute and friends desert him, his faith failed 
l2 
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not, for the Father was with him. The God who 
made the heavens and the earth, and is of all things 
perfect Cause and perfect Providence, does not 
desert his faithful servants in their moments of 
deepest need ; therefore his well-beloved Son could 
say, " I am not alone, for the Father is with me." 

See, again, how beautifully the great doctrines of 
religion shine forth from the parables and discourses 
of the New Testament Here we are told of One 
who is most fittingly described as the Father in 
heaven ; who is fall of tenderness and compassion 
-for all his children, and runs with outstretched 
'arms to meet the returning prodigal, — having more 
joy in his heaven over one sinner that repenteth 
than over ninety-and-nine just persons who need 
no repentance. Here we are told of the brother- 
hood of man, overleaping all the ties of race and 
sect, and embracing humanity as the ofGspring of 
God. Here, too, we are told of an overruling Pro- 
vidence, all-just and all-holy, watching over the 
affairs of this world, seeing justice done, the wrong- 
doer punished, and the oppressor caught in his own 
snare. And here also we read of a life after death 
in a world beyond the grave, where many a broken 
link will be re-united, the great drama of man s 
existence carried forward, and God*s justice fiilly 
vindicated. Such were some of the leading doc- 
trines which Jesus taught men to believe regarding 
religion : few and simple they are, yet all-compre- 
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lauensive and profoundly tme. There is no natural 
want of man's heart which they do not meet^ and 
we never feel more safe than when resting on the 
words of Jesus. The parables and discourses of 
Jesus rose above the controversies of his own age 
into that serener region of religious thought where 
perfect love casts out fear, and the soul feels that 
the realities about which all good men are at one 
are of infinite value when compared with the trifles 
about which they dispute. So, too, in our own day, 
the best men of all sects feel that the words of Jesus 
are religious rather than theological, and that, were 
our souls penetrated by them, they would lift us 
above many a noisy discussion, and fill us with 
that peace which passeth all understanding. 

But speech, at the best, is a poor mode of express- 
ing the thoughts, feelings and aspirations of the 
human souL Words cannot fittingly set forth the 
boundless love of God to man, or man's highest 
thought concerning God. Words are flexible. We 
may dwarf a great man's noblest sayings to the 
littleness of our own minds. Great moral and spi- 
ritual doctrines, therefore, are never so well under- 
stood as when we see them wedded to Ufa They 
speak to the heart as weU as the head when they 
give birth to deeds the value of which all can feeL 
And Christianity does not fail us in this respect 
Its doctrines and precepts receive their highest 
confirmation from the life of their author. It is not 
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of the New Testament Here we are told of One 
who is most fittingly described as the Father in 
heaven ; who is fiill of tenderness and compassion 
for all his children, and runs with outstretched 
^arms to meet the returning prodigal, — ^having more 
joy in his heaven over one sinner that repenteth 
than over ninety-and-nine just persons who need 
no repentance. Here we are told of the brother- 
hood of man, overleaping all the ties of race and 
sect, and embracing humanity as the o£bpring of 
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vidence, all-just and all-holy, watching over the 
affairs of this world, seeing justice done, the wrong- 
doer punished, and the oppressor caught in his own 
snara And here also we read of a life after death 
in a world beyond the grave, where many a broken 
link will be re-united, the great drama of man*s 
existence carried forward, and God*s justice fiilly 
vindicated. Such were some of the leading doc- 
trines which Jesus taught men to believe regarding 
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hensive and profoundly true. There is no natural 
want of man's heart which they do not meet, and 
we never feel more safe than when resting on the 
words of Jesus. The parables and discourses of 
Jesus rose above the controversies of his own age 
into that serener region of religious thought where 
perfect love casts out fear, and the soul feels that 
the realities about which all good men are at one 
are of infinite value when compared with the trifles 
about which they disputa So, too, in our own day, 
the best men of all sects feel that the words of Jesus 
are religious rather than theological, and that, were 
our souls penetrated by them, they would lift us 
above many a noisy discussion, and fill us with 
that peace which passeth all understanding. 

But speech, at the best, is a poor mode of express- 
ing the thoughts, feelings and aspirations of the 
human souL Words cannot fittingly set forth the 
boundless love of God to man, or man's highest 
thought concerning God. Words are flexibla We 
may dwarf a great man's noblest sayings to the 
littleness of our own minda Great moral and spi- 
ritual doctrines, therefore, are never so well under- 
stood as when we see them wedded to lifa They 
speak to the heart as well as the head when they 
give birth to deeds the value of which all can feeL 
And Christianity does not fail us in this respect. 
Its doctrines and precepts receive their highest 
confirmation from the life of their author. It is not 
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80 much an abstract truth we are called upon to 
believe in, as a living Person from whose life the 
truth ia reflected. Christ is more than a moral 
Teacher. He has been more fittingly described as 
the Healer of the nations or the Saviour of the 
world. Go back in thought to the age when he 
lived, and see how he rose upon the world with a 
life so beautiful and perfect that even yet men 
hardly dare receive it as human, so much does it 
rise above the world's standard of goodness. That 
was an age when bigotry was rampant, and human 
sjnnpathies were contracted by national and secta- 
rian prejudices ; but Jesus put on one side the tra- 
ditions by which men's minds were enslaved and 
the ceremonies by which their souls were crushed, 
and rose into living communion with the unseen 
Father. The Pharisee said his long prayers, made 
broad his phylacteries, and was zealous about new 
moons and sabbaths ; but Jesus cared only for the 
realities of religion, holiness of heart and purily of 
life; The love of God and the love of man were to 
him more than all burnt-offerings and sacrifices. 
We read in these Gospels of one who spake as never 
man spake — ^whose words, nevertheless, come home 
to our hearts like the lessons of childhood ; of one 
who beheld sin with that abhorrence which all pure 
natures must ever have for it, yet looked upon the 
sinner with a heavenly compassion, and yearned to 
restore him to his better sel£ We read of one in 
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whom the sentiment of religion was developed into 
a childlike trust — ^who lived in dose relationship 
with the unseen world, yet was never forgetful of 
the sweet charities of life ; of one whose life pictures 
forth the highest moral image of (Jod, even while it 
calls forth kindred sympathies in our souls, and 
tells us how godlike human nature is when true to 
its own law — ^tells us that the human soul is a 
nobler image of God than the wisest philosophers 
can trace on sea and mountain, broad earth and 
starry sky. '^ Ko man hath seen Qod at any time ; 
the only begotten Son, who dwelleth in the bosom 
of the Father, he hath declared Him" 

Here, then, in the teachings of Jesus Christ, we 
have a religion at once worthy of the infinite Grod 
and of man made in the Divine image, — ^a religion 
in perfect harmony with man's profoundest thought 
and farthest-reaching aspirations, which satisfies at 
once the yearnings of head and heart, brings us into 
close relationship with an unseen world, yet casts 
no shadow on the cheerfulness of this present life ; 
for it rests on the grand truth that God's love is the 
same in all worlds, and teaches us that he who 
cannot see the signs of a Heavenly Father's presence 
and perpetual goodness in this world — in rising and 
setting suns, in changing seasons, in blowing clover 
and felling rain — Slacks the inward spirit by which 
alone they can be discerned anywhere. 

Now as it was the mission of Jesus to teach this 
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religion, so the church which calls itself by his name 
should find a home for it, and so present it to the 
world that the weary and the doubting, the sinning 
and the sorrowing, might see its beauty and be 
penetrated by its power. A Christian church is 
something more than a society of men and women 
intent on their own improvement It has a great 
lirork to do in the world, and it will be judged by 
its fruits. There is no reason why it should ignore 
any of the great elements of religion, but it should 
always lay most weight on the practical The 
church should make provision for the culture of 
those primitive instincts and emotions of man'fir 
nature by which he feels himself related to an un- 
seen world, and becomes conscious of his dependence 
on an unseen Being for life and breath and all that 
he possesses. Here, in hymns of praise and psalms 
of thanksgiving, the warm, pure feelings of devout 
and loving hearts should ascend to the Giver of all 
good. Here the weary should find rest from the 
shows of life, the stricken heart pour forth its soiv 
fowing confession, and the soul rise above the dark- 
ness which broods over man's mortal pathway, and 
catch a glimpse of those spiritual regions bathed in 
the cahn sunshine of religious trust But we should 
be careful not to confound the mere form of our 
worship with the spirit that should animate it and 
the end it is designed to accomplisL The forms, 
whatever they may be, should help the soul to rise 
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to God, not come between God and the soul ; and 
wherever the end of all worship is realized and the 
soul rises to conmmnion with the living Gk>d, there 
the Christian law has been obeyed, and man has 
worshipped Him who is spirit in spirit and in truth, 
no matter whether the ceremonies were few and 
simple or many and gorgeous. If this fact were 
once clearly recognized, how small would many of 
the controversies of the present day become ! 

Again.: the church should teach man to have 
worthy conceptions of his own nature and of that 
great Being who is the life of all lifa But theology 
is a great science which no human thought can 
exhaust The wisest men have confessed that here 
they saw through a glass, darkly, and ignorance 
only pretends to have the mysteries and the plans 
of Divine Providence at its finger-ends. Hence 
there is great room for varieties of opinion on theo- 
logy. The true church follows Jesus and sets up 
no standard of orthodoxy. It is content that man's 
thought should remain open to the infinite above 
and around it, and has no fear that the religion of 
Jesus is endangered by the freest thought or the 
most learned criticism. The mission of Jesus is 
still to the weary and the heavy laden. He still 
preaches peace to the contrite, blessings to the pure, 
and is ready now, as of old, to open the prison-door 
of the captive and let the sin-bound spirit soar up- 
ward to the freedom and the peace of the heavenly 
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noty for the Father was with him. The Qod who 
made the heavens and the earth, and is of all things 
perfect Cause and perfect Providence, does not 
desert his Mthfal servants in their moments of 
deepest need ; therefore his weU-beloved Son conld 
say, " I am not alone, for the Father is with me." 

See, again, how beautifully the great doctrines of 
religion shine forth from the parables and discourses 
of the New Testament Here we are told of One 
who is most fittingly described as the Father in 
-heaven ; who is fiill of tenderness and compassion 
for all his children, and runs with outstretched 
^arms to meet the returning prodigal, — Shaving more 
joy in his heaven over one sinner that repenteth 
than over ninety-and-nine just persons who need 
no repentance. Here we are told of the brother- 
hood of man, overleaping all the ties of race and 
sect, and embracing humanity as the o£bpring of 
'God. Here, too, we are told of an overruling Pro- 
vidence, all-just and all-holy, watching over the 
affairs of this world, seeing justice done, the wrong- 
doer punished, and the oppressor caught in his own 
snara And here also we read of a life after death 
in a world beyond the grave, where many a broken 
link will be re-united, the great drama of man's 
existence carried forward, and God's justice fiilly 
vindicated. Such were some of the leading doc- 
trines which Jesus taught men to believe regarding 
religion : few and simple they are, yet all-compre- 
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hensive and profoundly true. There is no natural 
want of man's heart which they do not meet, and 
we never feel more safe than when resting on the 
words of Jesus. The parables and discourses of 
Jesus rose above the controversies of his own age 
into that serener region of religious thought where 
perfect love casts out fear, and the soxQ feels that 
the realities about which all good men are at one 
are of infinite value when compared with the trifles 
about which they disputa So, too, in our own day, 
the best men of all sects feel that the words of Jesus 
are religious rather than theological, and that, were 
our souls penetrated by them, they would lift us 
above many a noisy discussion, and fill us with 
that peace which passeth all understanding. 

But speech, at the best, is a poor mode of express- 
ing the thoughts, feelings and aspirations of the 
human souL Words cannot fittingly set forth the 
boundless love of God to man, or man's highest 
thought concerning God. Words are flexibla We 
may dwarf a great man's noblest sayings to the 
littleness of our own minda Great moral and spi- 
ritual doctrines, therefore, are never so well under- 
stood as when we see them wedded to lifa They 
speak to the heart as well as the head when they 
give birth to deeds the value of which all can feeL 
And Christianity does not fail us in this respect. 
Its doctrines and precepts receive their highest 
confirmation from the life of their author. It is not 
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See, again, how beautifully the great doctrines of 
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of the New Testament Here we are told of One 
who is most fittingly described as the Father in 
-heaven ; who is fiill of tenderness and compassion 
for all his children, and runs with outstretched 
^arms to meet the returning prodigal, — Shaving more 
joy in his heaven over one sinner that repenteth 
•than over ninety-and-nine just persons who need 
no repentance. Here we are told of the brother- 
hood of man, overleaping all the ties of race and 
sect, and embracing humanity as the offspring of 
God. Here, too, we are told of an overruling Pro- 
vidence, all-just and all-holy, watching over the 
affairs of this world, seeing justice done, the wrong- 
doer punished, and the oppressor caught in his own 
snara And here also we read of a life after death 
in a world beyond the grave, where many a broken 
link will be re-united, the great drama of man's 
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vindicated. Such were some of the leading doc- 
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hensive and piofotindlj true. There is no natural 
want of man's heart which they do not meet, and 
we never feel more safe than when resting on the 
words of Jesus. The parables and discourses of 
Jesus rose above the controversies of his own age 
into that serener region of religious thought where 
perfect love casts out fear, and the soul feels that 
the realities about which all good men are at one 
are of infinite value when compared with the trifles 
about which they dispute. So, too, in our own day, 
the best men of all sects feel that the words of Jesus 
are religious rather than theological, and that, were 
our souls penetrated by them, they would lift us 
above many a noisy discussion, and fill us with 
that peace which passeth all understanding. 

But speech, at the best, is a poor mode of express- 
ing the thoughts, feelings and aspirations of the 
human souL Words cannot fittingly set forth the 
boundless love of God to man, or man's highest 
thought concerning God. Words are flexibla We 
may dwarf a great man's noblest sayings to the 
littleness of our own minda Great moral and spi- 
ritual doctrines, therefore, are never so well undeiv 
stood as when we see them wedded to life. They 
speak to the heart as well as the head when they 
give birth to deeds the value of which all can feeL 
And Christianity does not fail us in this respect. 
Its doctrines and precepts receive their highest 
confirmation from the life of their author. It is not 
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AT first sight it seems hardly possible to recon- 
cile oTir double text, though both passages are 
selected fix^m the writings of St Paul Writing to 
Timothy, the apostle says, " There is one Grod, and 
one Mediator between God and men, the man Christ 
Jesus, who gave himself a ransom for all ;" and 
writmg to the Colossians, he rejoices in his own 
sufferings, because they helped to make up what 
was deficient in the sufferings of Christ for his 
body's sake, the church. This at once suggests the 
question, did the apostle consider his own sufferings 
as instrumental in promoting the salvation of men ; 
and, if so, in what sense did he regard Christ as 
the one Mediator who had given his life a ransom 
for humanity? The meaning of St. Paul we take 
to be, not that Jesus was the only Mediator be- 
tween God and men, but that &om his exalted 
position as a Divine Teacher he was, in some sense, 
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entiiled to stand alone in that capacity. He was 
not the only mediator, for every true aon of God 
may be said to mediate between the Heavenly 
Father and his erring children : so, likewise, may 
we not say of all the lessons of Divine Providence, 
that they are lifting onr thoughts above transitory 
things, and so mediating between us and the great 
realities of the unseen land? But^ from the apostle's 
point of view, Christ was r^arded as the divinely- 
appointed Mediator through whom God would work 
out the redemption of humanity ; and writing under 
the inspiration of this conviction, he said, ''There 
is one Grod, and one Mediator between God and 
men, the man Christ Jesus, who gave himself a 
ransom for aXL" If this, passage stood alone and 
was all that we possessed of the writings of St 
Paul, we should feel obliged to interpret it literally, 
and gather from it, not that Jesus was chief among 
(rod's mediators, but that he was the only person 
who had ever stood in that capacity, thus making 
it contradict our own experience and the noblest 
lessons of the past But a wider knowledge of the 
writings of St Paul, and the idea suggested by our 
second text, compel us to put a more general inter- 
pretation on his words. 

Christ was not the only mediator between (Jod 
and man ; for all men who rise above their own 
age in life and doctrine, and sow broadcast in 
human hearts the seeds of truth and goodness, take 
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part in the same work. What else were the sages 
and poets of Greece^ the psaknists and prophets 
of Judea^ and doers of righteousness in all lands ? 
They too helped to call forth the nobler attri- 
butes of humanity, restrain man's wilder passions, 
and through humanizing influences bring out and 
brighten the Divine image in which man was cre- 
ated. But if Christ was not the only mediator, was 
he not the chief? In the grandeur of his aims, the 
purity of his life, and the magnitude of his influence 
on the world, we may sjirely find some warrant for 
the apostle's statement, which describes Jesus as 
standing alone in unrivalled pre-eminence, the " one 
Mediator between God and men, the man Christ 
Jesus." 

So much for the meaning of the text We would 
now speak of the idea it suggests, and shew in 
what sense we regard it as a truth founded on 
nature and exemplified in the life and teachings of 
Jesus Christ But in order that what we have to 
say on this head may be clearly understood, it will 
be well to begin by explaining what we mean by 
mediation. There is no more fruitful source of 
confusion of thought on subjects pertaining to reli- 
gion than the want of a clear apprehension of the 
meaning of terms that are for ever on the lips. 
Thus how often do we hear people talking of Christ 
as a Mediator, a Bedeemer, a Saviour, who have 
the vaguest possible notion of what is meant by 
M 
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these tenns S Such persdns repeat the words be- 
caiise they somehow 'fiEuicy that bjr so doing they 
axe paying Christ homage ; whereas, if the truth 
were told, they are only proving that they have 
still to learn the first principles on which discipl&- 
ship to Christ is founded. By mediation, then, we 
mean some inflnenoe or agency set to work between 
two parties that are alienated, with a view to their 
being reconciled. Apply this definition to oui: text, 
and yon will see at a glance the sense in which St 
Paul speaks of Christ as a Mediator between God 
and man. Man was alienated from God ; he had 
wandered fax away from his Father^s honse, and, 
like the prodigal in a strange land, was trying to 
live on husks fit only for swine, while his nobler 
nature was p^nshing for lack of that £3od which 
God had provided, but man in his waywardness 
had turned away from. Now it is customary to 
say that Qod was angry with man for thus d^^- 
ing his nature, and could not receive him back 
again into his love till his anger was appeased. 
This could only be done by ptmishing man to 
the uttermost for every offence he had committed. 
There could be no salvation for man till the Divine 
justice was satisfied by an atonement of suffering. 
Man could not oSeac this atonement himself; hence 
Christ came to stand in his room and stead — to die 
the just for the unjust, in order that God's wrath 
might be turned away &om humaniiy. Those who 
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take this view of Christ's mediatorial work, of 
course beUeve that it was part of his mission to 
change the mind of God as weU as the mind of 
man. But I need hardly teU you that from this 
view of the subject I entirely dissent My idea of 
God as the Father and the Friend of man utterly 
forbids belief in such a conception of his character ; 
and such is my profound trust in the goodness and 
love of the Heavenly Father, that I could not be- 
Ueve He was angry with man and needed to be 
appeased, like an earthly despot, before He coxdd 
take back to his all-embracing love his repenting 
prodigal children, even though it were taught in 
the Scriptures. There are some truths- so firmly 
rooted in our nature, that not even the Bible could 
shake them. But, in this instance at least, there is 
no such alternative offered us. We are taught by 
Christ himseK to seek forgiveness from God as we 
forgive one another ; and in the parable of the Pro- 
digal Son we read that when the prodigal came to 
himself and bravely resolved to go back and seek 
his father's forgiveness, his father went forth with 
open arms to meet him. Hence we maintain that 
it- is man only who needs to be changed, and that 
Christ is a Mediator only to those in whose souls 
his divine life and heavenly doctrines have called 
forth higher energies, new faith and love. In the 
expressive language of his own beautiful parable, 
he brings them to themselves. He does not impart 
m2 
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a new and mysterious element into their natures, 
bat acts on the seeds of viitue and holiness latent 
there, flashes new light npon their darkened minds, 
strengthens their feeble wills, and gives wings to 
their better hopes and nobler aspirations. Thus 
restored to themsdves, their better natures, eman- 
cipated from the thraldom of sin, go forth in lowly 
trust to meet the Father who in his unbounded 
goodness is ever ready to receive them, and who 
accepts them less for what they are than for what 
they may become, if they remain true to the hopes 
and aspirations that have been kindled within them 
But it will be seen, if the definition we have given 
of mediation is correct, that Christy though chie( is 
not the only mediator between Grod and man. Our 
mediators are manifold. They include all the natu- 
ral and providential influences by which we are 
surrounded ; for if one £Eu;t in connection with our 
experience is more certain than another, it is that 
Ood by his works and his providence is seeking to 
educate our souls — ^to bring forth in all their strength 
and purity those great spiritual faculties which He 
has bestowed upon us, and lead our thoughts and 
aspirations upward, above the seen and changing 
things of sense and time, to Himself, the unseen 
and ever^blessed Source of aU that is, has been or 
is to coma The sentiment of religion is inwoven 
with man's very being, but the sentiment would 
remain dormant were it not excited and called forth 
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by surrounding influences. God's mediators, there- 
fore, we have said, are manifold. They are ever 
appealing to us, and when we wander from the hea- 
venly pathway they go after us and try to win us 
back. Thus nature is a mediator. By the beauiy 
and the wisdom of his material works, the Heavenly 
Father is revealing Himself to his human children, 
and seeking to lift their thoughts above low and 
sensual pleasures. Yet multitudes walk the earth 
unconscious of this fact Seasons come and go, 
suns rise and set, stars appear and disappear, the 
bkds sing, the flowers blow, and the corn-fields 
bend before the breeze ; but all in vain so far as the 
hearts of such multitudes are concerned. Nature 
never kindles any feeling of gratitude or joy in their 
souls, never lifts their affections upward in loving 
trust to the bounteous Giver of all good. Nay, some 
persons seem to fancy that it is almost irreligious 
to speak of Grod as revealing Himself through his 
works. But why should it be so ? The material 
world either had a Maker or it had not If it had, 
then that Maker was God, and the creation must 
reveal the Creator. Now is it a sign of wisdom to 
stand day after day gazing on the flower-spangled 
earth and the starry firmament, without letting our 
thoughts soar upward to Him whose power, wisdom 
and goodness are so marvellously displayed in all 
things around and above us? To do so at least is 
no sign of a religious mind, for now, as of old, the 
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heavens dedare the gloiy of Grod, and the earth 
aheweth forth his handiwoik Now, too, may we 
not say, with St Paul, "the invisible things of God, 
since the creation of the world, are made manifest^ 
being revealed through the things which he hath 
made"? Thus nature reveals its Creator to man 
and is a mediator, one of God's appointed agencies 
for making Himself known to his children, and 
teaching them to form worthy conceptions of his 
august power and wisdom, infinite beauty and good- 
ness. 

The lessons of Divine Providence likewise are 
mediators between us and the realities of the unseen 
world. This fact invests with a peculiar sacredness 
the hopes and fears, sorrows and joys, which form 
an inevitable part of every true human life. Thus 
death is a mediator, stealing silently into our midst 
and carrying with him to the unseen land the 
Mends and companions of our life-journey, smiting 
with his icy hand the fair forms around which our 
hearts' best affections have become entwined, and 
leaving an empty seat and dark shadow by our 
firesides. Death is a mediator, breaking one by one 
the bonds which bind us to the earth, and drawing 
closer the ties which imite us to the spiritual world. 
The grave, too, has its lesson to read. We come to 
it with the world's fleeting hopes and delusive shows 
supreme in our hearts, and we learn the true worth 
of that treasure laid up in heaven irom which death 
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cannot part us — learn that all is vanity and vexa- 
tion of spirit to him whose heart is a stranger to the 
love of Grod and man. The teachers of truth and 
righteousness in former times are mediators. Though 
dead, they still speak to us in the living influences 
to which they gave birth, in the freedom which they 
toiled and bled to win for us, in the institutions 
which they created, and in the books to which their 
thought or the memory of their lives gave birtL 
Our children and the men and women we meet and 
mingle with in discharging the eveiy-day duties of 
life, they likewise are mediators, developing gentle 
affections in our natures, and sometimes, through 
the silent eloquence of brave unselfish deeds, making 
us thriU with the love of goodness and truth. Here 
is a man too honest to take the slightest advantage 
of his neighbour's ignorance, who in all his varied 
social intercourse with men, and in buying, selling 
and giving in exchange, keeps fast by his integrity^ 
and would scorn to do a mean or unmanly action. 
Here is another who loves truth better than ease or 
worldly reputation, — one whom you feel would lay 
down his life, if need were, at the call of duty. He 
is not one of the talkers, it is true, and makes no 
wordy profession of what he would do if called 
upon by circumstances; but you know what his 
past life has been and the sacrifices he has made in 
silence, and you need no prophet to foretel that he 
would make much greater sacrifices if fidelity to 
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truth and honour demanded ihem. Here is another: 
a gentle woman threading her way through the 
dismal courts and narrow lanes of a great city, car- 
rying, in the true spirit of Christ's religion, food to 
the hungry, heavenly consolation to the dying, and 
the glad message of a Father^s love to many a poor 
outcast^ driven to the lowest depths of miseiy and 
sin, yet perhaps in the sight of Grod more sinned 
against than sinning. And yet another : a young 
wife sits silent by the bedside of her dying husband. 
It seems but yesterday since they stood before the 
altar and saw before them in imagination a long 
vista of life, not without its cares and trials perhaps, 
but so lighted up with the sunshine of hope that 
the warm colouring of joy gave beauiy to the scene. 
And now that cup of earthly bliss is about to be 
dashed on the ground. The dream is passing away, 
and the stem reality only remains. The joy of that 
young wife is turned to mourning, but her trust in 
the goodness and the bve of the Heavenly Father 
is nowise shaken. Her Mth has risen above her 
affliction, and now, by the insight which a deep 
religious experience alone can give, she looks for- 
ward in calm confidence to the life after death, and 
can say, in a spirit of lowly trust, "Not my will, 
God, but thine, be dona" Yes, truly, my Mends, 
God's mediators are all around us ; for by manifold 
seen and unseen influences our Heavenly Father 
would have us grow in his likeness, develop those 
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great natures entrosted to us^ and, throngli a life in 
harmony with his laws, rise to consdons union with 
Himself, and thus lay hold of those great spiritual 
realities which cannot pass away. 

But coming back to our text, from which the 
amplitude of our subject has partly led us away, we 
observe that Christ, though not the only mediator, 
is nevertheless, through the profoimd beauty and 
truth of his religious teachings, the purity of his 
life, and the magnitude of the sacrifice he made in 
the cause of God and man, the mightiest of God's 
agencies in the spiritual education and riedemption 
of humanity. In this sense we think it is that the 
apostle speaks of him as the " one Mediator between 
God and men, the man Christ Jesuis." But if the 
work of Jesus is greater than others, we should 
remember that the difference is one of degree, not 
of kind. If he has been instrumental in turning 
many sinners from the error of their ways and 
restoring alienated affections to God, others have 
also taken part in that work, and all true men must 
by the law of their life do so likewise, for aU higher 
minds do in fact mediate between their less gifted 
brethren and the unseen realities of the spiritual 
world. 

If any are still inclined to cling to the notion 
that Christ's mediation was more than this, and 
fancy that, besides changing the mind of man, it 
had some influence on the mind of God, helped in 
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some mysterious way to alter his disposition towards 
us, to make Him more gracious and forgiving than 
He was before, then we beg them to turn once more 
to the text and read carefully the apostle's states 
ment» ''One God and one Mediator between God 
and men, the man Christ Jesus." Whatever may 
be said about a double nature in Christ, about his 
being perfect Grod and perfect man in one person, 
there can be no doubt regarding the apostle's mean- 
ing. It was the man Christ Jesus who was Mediator 
between God and men : hence we infer his mission 
was only to man. This is a practical question, and 
one of very deep importance. The mediator of 
whom St Paul spoke was a man, not an angel or a 
being from some higher world, but a brother, ex- 
posed to our temptations, touched with our griefs 
and sharing our affections. He comes between us 
and God, it is true, but only that he may restore 
the faded image of our better life, bring us to our- 
selves, and lead our alienated affections upwards to 
the Father in heavea We read in these Gospels 
of one who was bom, who grew in wisdom as he 
grew in stature, who was sorely tempted to swerve 
from the narrow path, who was weary and hungry 
and no stranger to either the joys or the sorrows of 
our human life. We read of one who lived in the 
love of God and man, and who carried with him 
whithersoever he went a living consciousness of the 
Divine presence. But if Christ does not appeal to 
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US as a brother, and plead with us in all the pleni- 
tude of a brother's love, how can his life be an 
example to us, or his doctrines come home to our 
hearts with healing power amid the trials and the 
sorrows of our life ? How can he be our mediator 
if he does not, out of the depth of his own expe- 
rience, flash new light on the great problems of our 
human life, and by the force of his example kindle 
moral and spiritual elements in our souls kindred 
to his own? 

Does this explain the doctrine set forth in the 
text ? We think it does. " One God and one Me- 
diator between Grod and men, the man Christ Jesus, 
who gave himself a ransom for alL" If you say that 
it was God who needed to be changed, then you 
must keep in the background Christ's humanity, 
and materially lessen the influence of his example ; 
for what am I that I should aspire to live the life 
of God, and tread in the footsteps of Him who 
formed the earth and built up the stars, and is of 
all things perfect Cause and perfect Providence? 
But if you say that it was man only who needed 
to be changed, then the mediator must have been 
a man also, — one who could look at the great pro- 
blems which perplex our life fix)m a human stand- 
point, who knew from his own experience the 
sources of our weakness and our strength, and who 
lived among men, not in cold isolation from their 
sorrows and joys, but was touched by their griefs 
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and gladdened by their affections. According to 
the apostle, then, it was the man Christ Jesns who 
was Mediator between Gk)d and man, and who gave 
his life a ransom for all Into the wide and deeply 
interesting question of redemption through the suf- 
ferings and the sacrifice of another, we cannot at 
present enter. It is enough if we acknowledge that 
it covers a profound truth, though a truth that is 
often sadly perverted. Christ suffered the just for 
the unjust ; the holy Son of God freely gave him- 
self a sacrifice for the redemption of humanity. 
But he redeems men from slavish obedience to a 
dead law, and bestows on them the liberly of sons 
of God. He redeems them from selfishness and 
sin, from all that alienates them fix)m God, and not 
from the wrath of Grod, as some would have us 
believe. 

And here, I think, we have the higher idea which 
reconciles our double text Christ the Mediator 
gave his life a ransom for all He died that he 
might bear witness to the truth, that he might 
reveal God to man, and thereby raise man to new 
and nobler heights of being. He lived, suffered 
and died on the cross, that he might turn sinners 
from the error of their ways, and teach men to live 
in the love and the trust of the Heavenly Father. 
But his followers, in proportion as they are filled 
by his spirit, do the same. The law of redemption 
was revealed by the life and death of the Master, 
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but it is illustrated in the life of his humblest dis* 
cipla The good tree is known by its fruit ; and 
the true Christian is not he who is loudest in pay- 
ing Christ homage, but he who lives in the love of 
God and man, and is prepared to make personal 
sacrificses in order to promote the good of others. 
In this sense Si Paul was a true follower of Jesus. 
He, too, sacrificed ease, worldly reputation, and life 
itseli^ in the cause of humanify. He, too, sought 
to instruct the ignorant, uplift the fallen, reclaim 
the erring, and, through the glorious message of the 
gospel, restore alienated affections to God. There- 
fore it was no vain boast, but the modest statement 
of a great truth, when he told the Colossians that 
he rejoiced in his own sufferings because they 
helped to fill up what was behind in the sufferings 
of Christ for the good of the church. But the 
example of Paul is no exceptioa The difference 
between him and other good men is only one of 
degree, not of kind. Be faithful according to the 
measure of your capacity, and you may safely leave 
results to the overruling providence of God : for 
every good deed bravely done, — every true thought 
faithfully borne witness to,— every earnest, unsel- 
fish prayer, — helps to sweU the stream of good 
influences which is bearing humanity onward to 
freedom, holiness and peaca Our lives cannot be 
negative in their results. They must either be 
productive of good or evU influences. We are so 
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linked together, that we cannot stand or &11 alona 
And this fact explains St Paul's doctiineL It was 
the apostle's character — ^what he did and what he 
soffered for the canse of Christ — that gave force to 
his spoken words, and made them instrumental in 
winning souls to Christ The world's estimate of 
Paul was low enough : to the Jew he was an apos- 
tate from the £Edth of his fathers ; to the Greek, 
an idle dreamer, a mere babbler on the mysteries 
« which his own philosophers had tried in vain to 
solve ; to the proud Boman, little better than a 
madman. Tet, despite the hatred of the Jew and 
the bitter scorn of the GrentUe, the apostle's life bore 
noble fruit in the world. And so it must ever be ; 
£Dr grapes do not grow on thorns nor figs on thistles. 
Here, then, is a great truth that should be en- 
graven on all our hearta The words we speak by 
the fireside, the deeds we perform in the presence 
of our children and of one another, are not only 
giving shape to our own characters, but helping to 
determine the characters of others. A truth this 
which, if once firmly grasped and earnestly believed, 
would become a mighty regenerative influence upon 
our lives, helping to make us better fathers and 
mothers, kinder brothers and sisters, truer neigh- 
bours and firmer friends, because better children of 
the living God. 
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BY WHOSE STEIPES WE AEE HEALED. 



THE words we have just read to yoTi, from the 
First Epistle of Peter, give expression to a great 
truth, though a truth that has been sadly perverted 
by what is called Evangelical Christianity. The 
whole passage is worthy of a oarefcil study, though 
it is only of the idea suggested by the concluding 
portion of it we would speak this morning. The 
writer was shewing to what Christians were called, 
and what Christ had done and suffered for them ; 
and there can be no doubt, we think, but that he 
meant to teach that Christ's sufferings were in some 
sense vicarious. "Who his own self bare our sins 
in his own body on the tree, that we, being dead to 
sins, should live unto righteousness: by whose 
stripes ye are healed." You can easily understand 
why a believer in the popular doctrine of the Atone- 
ment should point to these words in support of hia 
opinion. At first sight nothing seems plainer than 
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the apostle's meaning. Tet I feel snie that a person 
reading his words for the first time, ignorant of the 
theological controversy in which they have played 
so prominent a part, wonld be little likely to gather 
fix)m them the notion that the physical sufferings 
of Christ were a price paid to God for the sins of 
humanity. The popular doctrine of the Atonement 
teaches that God's justice would not sanction the 
pardon of man's sins till a price had been paid for 
theuL This price, the physical sufferings and death 
of Christ paid, it is supposed ; hence God was ena- 
bled, consistently with his justice, to pardon man. 
But in the passage we have quoted, the apostle says 
not a word about Christ's sufferings having wrought 
any change in Grod's attitude towards man. On the 
contrary, he speaks of sin as a disease, and of 
Christ's sufferings as a means whereby that disease 
was healed. 

Now it is clear that if sin is a disease which must 
be healed before man can return to the Shepherd 
and Bishop of his soul, it is man who needs to be 
changed, and not God, before reconciliation can 
take place. The sufferings of Christ are represented 
by the apostle as a means of producing that change 
on man. Christ bore our sins on the tree, and by 
his stripes we are healed. The apostle's theory of 
Christ's death may be true or it may not, but as 
interpreters of his words we are bound to be faith- 
ful to his meaning. Had he believed that Christ's 
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death took away a barrier on God's side, wliich 
prevented man's return to the Heavenly Father, he 
must have written very diflferently. If you examine 
carefully the apostle's words, you will find that 
through a variety of figures only one idea is ex- 
pressed. Sin was a disease, and by Christ's stripes 
men were healed. Men, like sheep, had gone astray ; 
but what Christ had done for them had been the 
means of bringing them back to the Shepherd of 
their souls. This may be (and we believe it is) 
what most people hold as the orthodox doctrine of 
the Atonement, but it is as different £rom the doc^ 
trine set forth in church creeds as light is from 
darkness. The one represents God as being changed 
by the death of Christ ; the other represents man 
as being healed by the Saviour's stripes. The one 
is founded on a heathenish conception of God, who 
is described as a great King needing to be propi* 
tiated before He can forgive ; the other is founded 
on the idea that God reigns only to deal out even- 
handed justice to all his subjects. Tried by the 
one, we are heretics, rejecting the doctrine of the 
Atonement, and thereby resisting what are usually 
regarded as the only terms of salvation ; tried by 
the other, we are believers, holding fast by an eter* 
nal truth which, though vaster than our minds, is 
nevertheless the foundation of all our hopes. 

Coming back, then, to the words of our text, let 
ns see in what way we are to understand them. 
n2 
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We have already admitted that thej were designed 
to teach that by Christ's sufferings men are saved 
*' By whose stripes ye are healed," seems to us capa- 
ble of no other interpretation But it is urged 
against tMs interpretation that it sanctions one of 
the most objectionable features of the popular doc- 
trine of the Atonement, inasmuch as it represents 
the innocent as suffering for the guilty. In the 
first place, we answer that, as interpreters of the 
apostle's words, we have nothing to do with cons^ 
quences, our business being simply to declare, as 
far as we are able, the meaning of what he wrota 
In the second place, as believers in the doctrine 
which the apostle taught, it is our place to answer 
objections as far as we can, and so expound the 
doctrine as to gain for it the largest number of be- 
lievers in our power. The attitude of critic frees 
us from all save critical objections ; the attitude of 
disciple lays on us the duty of defending the doc- 
trine of the Master. In answer, therefore, to the 
objection that our text encourages a false morality 
because it teaches that the innocent may suffer for 
the guilty, we observe that, whether it may be false 
morality or not, it is a feu^t which a very limited 
experience of human life is sufficient to confirm. 
The objection, however, would vanish in a moment, 
we think, if it was fairly considered in what sense 
the innocent suffer for the guilty. The idea usually 
associated with suffering for the guilty is that of 
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Ibearmg the punishment due to the guilty. In this 
sense it would be bad morality. The innocent may 
suffer, but the guilty alone can be punished. Had 
the apostle said, "Christ on the cross bore the 
punishment for our sins in order that we might go 
unpunished," then with aU our reverence for his 
teaching we could not have said Amen to it. But 
he makes no such assertion. He says we were dis- 
eased, and Christ's stripes healed us ; like sheep we 
had gone astray, and Christ went forth into the 
wilderness, braving perils and laying down his life 
for our sake, that he might restore us to the fold of 
the good Shepherd. Thus in one sense our sins 
were laid upon him, and he suffered, the just for 
the unjust ; but what he suffered was not punish- 
ment for sin, because every man must bear his own 
burden. " God is not mocked," says St. Paul ; "for 
whatsoever a man soweth, that shall he also reap." 
But there is a sense in which the innocent are 
made to reap the fruit which springs fi^m evil seed 
they did not sow. Take one illustration of a well- 
known law. Suppose that one part of the inhabi- 
tants of a town set aU sanitary laws at defiance, and 
as the result bring fever or plague upon themselves. 
The disease so engendered does not always confine 
itself to the homes of the guilty. The innocent 
suffer as well as the guilty. Is there any injustice 
in this? At first sight it seems so, but a more 
careful investigation proves that the law thus illus- 
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trated is a most beneficent ona God has bound 
human beings together bj subtle ties, and made 
them dependent on one another for some of the 
greatest blessings of life But out of the social 
intercourse to which we owe so much of our happi- 
ness comes evil as well as good, for he who sins 
against the laws of society brings suffering on others 
as well as himself, thus proving that the true inte- 
rest of one is the true interest of all, and that man 
cannot n^lect the well-being of bis brother with 
impunity. So, too, each generation of human beings 
inherits a legacy both of good and evil from the 
past. Many of the worst evils amid which we live 
cannot be justly chargeable to the present genersr 
tioa Doubtless we should try to lessen them, and 
leave the world freer and better for our successors 
tiian we found it ; but for the ezistence of such 
evils we can hardly be held responsible. I( how- 
ever, we inherit evil from the past, on a much 
grander scale we inherit good. The labours of our 
fore&thers have been storing up for us in eveiy 
direction a bountiful harvest of good works. But 
tiiis does not take away individual responsibility ; 
neither can punishment nor sin be transferred from 
one person to another: The sufferings of Christ 
may heal men, and so give them strength to rise 
to a height of moral purity far above that on which 
they formerly stood ; but his sufferings cannot undo 
what has been done, or prevent the evil consequences 
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wliich must flow from iniquity. When the apostle 
says that we are healed by Christ's stripes, he does 
not mean that our disease was transferred to Christ, 
but rather that the influence of Chrisf s sacrifice of 
himself exerts a healing power on us. We are 
healed because Hie noble example of Chrisfs virtue 
kindles similar qualities in our souls to those which 
gave birth to it in his. You all know how potent 
the influence of example is, how one hero kindles 
heroism in other bosoms. In the art of war this 
fact is fully recognized. A brave general breathes 
his own spirit into the troops under his command, 
and in the might of his valour they become invin- 
cible. The same law is illustrated in many ways. 
Precepts are dead till example breathes life into 
them. In the case of Christ there was both precept 
and example ; but the example of a pure and per- 
fect human life, far more than the spoken word of 
Jesus, brought life and light to maa Here was one 
who rose upon his own age with a spirit of love and 
goodness which nothing in the age inspired, — ^who 
shook himself free from a traditional creed and 
local as weU as national influences, — ^whose sympa- 
thies burst through all Jewish boundary-lines, and 
flowed forth to greet humanity in the name of a 
Father in the heavens who knew no distinction of 
Jew or Gentile, — ^whose religion of simple piety and 
goodness was in striking contrast with the hypocrisy 
and superstition of his own time, — and whose death 
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read the divinest lesson that man can receive in this 
world, namely, selfnBurrender to a higher Will than 
his own. 

The moral value of Christ's death does not con- 
sist so much in the fact that he died a martyr in 
the cause of pure and undefiled religion, as in the 
surrender of himself, with such a perfect trust, to 
what he recognized as the will of God, of which 
the Cross has become the symbol The true sig- 
nificance of Christ's death may be gathered from 
the scene in the Garden of Gethsemane. He felt 
that the cup given him to drink was a bittor one, 
and all the more so, probably, because the great 
work he had entered on after his temptation had 
apparently not gone well The disciples on whom 
he had spent so much pains were still in the nar- 
rowest bonds of Judaism, and more ready to quarrel 
about who should be greatest in the kingdom of 
heaven, than to recognize their Master's idea of a 
kingdom of heaven within the souL But, despite 
the dark clouds that hung above Ids head and the 
fearful death that awaited him, Christ's &ith in the 
purpose of his Heavenly Father remained unshaken. 
He went apart from his disciples and prayed that, 
if it were God's will, the cup presented to him 
might pass away untasted ; but, if not, then in calm 
submission he would drain it to the drega It was 
the will of Heaven that he should drink it, and 
tboiigh the natural yearnings of a true human heart 
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made the cup a bitter one, yet it was drank without 
a murmur. The noblest of human beings was con- 
demned to the vilest of deaths. He was led as a 
lamb to the slaughter, and, as a sheep before its 
shearer, he opened not his moutL Was this, you 
may ask, the consummation of such a life as his ? 
Was this the reward which the world had to offer 
him whose every thought was for the good of others? 
Was the disease of humanity so deep-seated, that 
nothing but the sacrifice of God's best and bravest 
Son could reach it? So it seemed; for in that 
sacrifice of himseK the true majesty of Chrisfs 
nature shone forth. Here was a revelation the like 
of which the world had not witnessed before. Had 
Christ not suffered, men would never have known 
how godlike he was. By his stripes we are healed, 
because his self-sacrifice, his sufferings and patient 
resignation to the will of God, appeal to our slum- 
bering moral powers, and call them forth to take 
their part in the work of life. We look to him, 
and our weak hearts grow strong with a divine 
strength, and our better purposes shine forth in the 
light of a nobler faitL He kindles a new spirit 
within our souls, breaks the fetters of selfishness 
and sin which bound us to the earth, and raises us 
on the wings of righteousness and love to the glory- 
crowned height on which he stood. 

But do not misunderstand me. This was the 
lesson of Christ's life and death ; but it is also the 
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lesson which, in louder or fainter tones, the life 
and death of eveiy true follower of his reads. " He 
has left lis an example, that we should follow in 
his footsteps," says the apostle ; and what does this 
mean if not that we are to live in the love of God 
and man as Christ did, and in bearing witness for 
truth and duty be ready to sacrifice ourselves as he 
did? His death, which at first seemed to threaten 
the utter extinction of his cause, became the means 
of extending it far and wide. Had Christ not suf- 
fered, the noblest lesson of Christianity would have 
remained unread. He suffered, and millions through 
his sufferings have been made partakers of the life 
which he unfolded and the liberty he proclaimed 
I need not repeat to you the lesson of that age, for 
it is one you are all familiar with ; and if the New 
Testament did nothing more than teach, in its own 
simple, earnest way, that lesson, it would still 
merit our reverence as the divinest of books. Here 
we read how a few men, weak in what the rulers 
of this world call power and influence, went forth 
to sow broadcast in human hearts the seeds of a 
noble faitL They were baptized with Christ's 
spirit, and, like their Master, they were prepared 
to sacrifice all for truth and duty. What cared 
they for the comforts of a quiet home and an easy 
life when Gk^d wanted teachers and martyrs to bear 
witness for Him among the nations of the earth ? 
They were stoned, imprisoned, crucified, and torn 
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asunder by wild beasts, to feed the savage appetite 
of the ignorant multitude ; yet they found success- 
ors to tread in their steps till, in the course of 
centuries, the faith which Went forth from its hum- 
ble birthplace among the Galilean hiUs ascended 
the throne of the Csesars and had the world at its 
feet. We need not pause just now to inquire how 
£eix Christianily in this progress had lost its primi- 
tive simplicity, and while marching to empire and 
power was itself being conquered by the subtle 
influences of Pagan philosophy and the temptations 
which power always brings. It is enough for our 
present purpose if we recognize the fact, that, even 
in its corrupted form, Christianity was an immense 
step in advance of the religious systems it sup- 
planted; and the life and light which it thus 
brought came through the sufferings and the sacri- 
fices of its first teachers. 

So, again, at the time of the Beformation, the 
pioneers of religious freedom were made to suffer 
for being in advance of their age. Wycliffe, Huss» 
Jerome, Servetus^ all bear witness to the fact, that 
the world has made its noblest advances in truth 
and freedom through the sufferings and martyrdom 
of its best and bravest sona Think of the learned 
and piDUS Tyndal, driven from his native land, and 
fleeing from town to town on the continent, with 
lus parchments, his handful of types and his print- 
ing-press, that his countrymen might have a Bible 
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in their own tongue ! And for years of exile, pcv 
verty and hardship, ahnost b^ond belief his reward 
was to be burnt at fihe stake ^' He was denounced," 
says Froude, ''to the i^ent of Flanders ; he was 
enticed by the suborned treacheiy of a miserable 
English fanatic beyond the town under whose liber- 
ties he had been secure; and with the reward 
which, at other times as well as those, has been 
held fitting by human justice for the earth's great 
ones, he passed away in smoke and flame to lus 
resf* But the Beformers had a great work to do, 
and they did it They watered the earth with their 
blood ; they languished in prison and were burnt 
at the stake ; but fix)m their ashes sprang up a new 
race of heroes, who carried on the battle so nobly 
begun until victory was gained. 

** For Freedom's battle once b^gnn, 
Beqneatliecl hy bleeding sire to eon. 
Though baffled oft, is erer won." 

So, too, with the men whose memories we were 
commemorating the other day. The Church of 
England wanted uniformity of thought and wor- 
ship, and English Nonconformity was the result 
By the stripes laid on the ejected ministers and the 
suflferings of the brave laymen who stood by them. 
Englishmen won the right to think for themselves, 
give utterance to their thoughts, and worship God 
according to their convictions. There are some 
even, who call themselves the descendants of the 
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first Nonconformists, who think we have as much 
liberty as we require in the present day, and, for 
fear of giving offence, counsel us to say nothing 
concerning the sufferings and the sacrifices of those 
through whom our liberties were gained. They say, 
" It is an old story ; let bygones be bygones, and 
pursue those things which make for peace in the 
present" The man who can deliberately and so- 
lemnly give advice of this kind is not worthy of 
the liberty he enjoys. There is no vice which all 
sensible men join more universally in condemning 
than ingratitude, and what could be more ungrate- 
ful than to forget the struggles and the sacrifices of 
those by whose stripes we were set free ? When 
we know what our present liberties cost, we are on 
the fair way to value them aright And in the 
church, if anywhere, all sacrifices for conscience' 
sake should be honoured. The peace that is gained 
only by the sacrifice of principle is simply the 
laying up of wrath for some future day. It was 
not peace that Jesus came to bring, but a sword ; 
and how fearfully has that prophecy been fulfilled ! 
It was to proclaim the kingdom of peace that the 
apostles went forth, but the world met them with 
a sword; yet they overcame the world, for they 
were stronger than the world. It was for peace the 
first reformers uttered their protest against the 
Church of Eome, and for peace the founders of En- 
glish Nonconformity left their homes and went into 
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the wilderness. Evety step onward has be^i a step 
towards peace, but it has been at the same time a 
step of defiance, for bj the toils and the sufferings 
of those who have gone before we have learned to 
see on what terms a true peace may be founded 
But if we are ever to enter on that peace and value 
it as we should do, we must not forget how our 
fore&thers toiled for it By their stripes we are 
healed, and woe to us if we forget or ignore those 
stripes 1 

It seems to me, however, that any one who fisincies 
we have gained all of truth and freedom that the 
human mind demands, strangely misinterprets the 
signs of the times. Surely the controversies of the 
present day indicate that we are living once more 
on the verge of a great religious revolution. Which- 
ever way we turn, we see indications of instability 
and coming change. The spirit of Christian love 
has not yet quenched the strife of earthly passions. 
Men still mingle hatred of one another and sectar 
rian jealousy with the worship of Him who makes 
his sun to shine and his rain to Ml on the evil and 
the good. We no longer bum and imprison our 
heretics, but we have a social martyrdom in store 
for them more subtle but perhaps not less potent 
The lyndals and the Latimers of the new reformar 
tion may not yet have come upon the scene ; but 
assuredly, before the claims put forth on behalf of 
the Bible can be settled, and the orthodoxy that is 
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fast ceasing to be a reality give place to a faith more 
in harmony with the science and the philanthropy 
of the present day, men filled with the spirit of the 
first reformers must take up the cross and bear it 
onward, amid the scorn and abuse of those who are 
ever ready to build the tombs of dead prophets and 
garnish the sepulchres of the righteous, but have no 
ear for the living prophets whom God is sending 
to lead men into closer sympathy with the mind of 
Christ 

But there is another sense in which vicarious 
suffering becomes instrumental in saving men. We 
have but a very inadequate conception of the mis- 
sion of Christ if we picture him in our minds only 
as a teacher of religious truth. His greatest dis- 
tinction will ever be that he came to seek and save 
ihem that were lost. As sheep, men had gone 
astray, and Christ went aftet them, braving all the 
perils of the wilderness that he might restore them 
to the Shepherd of their souls. In the true spirit 
of philanthropy, he saw in the poor, the outcast, 
the sinning and the suffering sons of men, natures 
kindred to his own, and he descended to the plat- 
form on which they stood that he might understand 
their temptations, be touched with their griefs, and 
feel their infirmities. The charity which keeps 
aloof from fallen humanity, and, for fear of conta- 
mination, deals out its dole at a respectable distance, 
gets no sympathy from the spirit of Christ He 
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saw that what men wanted was sympathy and moral 
help. He bore our infirmities as Howard bore some 
of the worst evils of prison life for the good of the 
prisoner, and by his stripes the downfallen were 
uplifted, the erring reclaimed, and the sin-bound 
prisoner set free. In this sense, too, the disciple 
should tread in the Master^s footsteps. And the 
church which calls itself Christian should not forget 
that it is called upon to take part in the great work 
of human redemption It should not be appalled 
in presence of the evils and woes of modem society, 
but cherish in the hearts of its members a high 
faith in humanity, and send forth firom its bosom 
brave men and heroic women to be living inter- 
preters of the spirit of Jesus, and earnest workeis 
on behalf of that kingdom of heaven which Christ 
came to reveal — the reign of righteousness, peace 
and love, in human hearts. 



''Thih said Jesus to thosi Jsws which biliitid ov him, If tb 
oontinuh in ht word, xhbn abb tb mt di80iplbs indbbd ; 
and tb shall know thb truth, akd thb truth shall hakb 
Tou fRBB." — John Tiii 81, 82. 

** To THIS BND WAS I BORN, AND FOR THIS OAUSB OAMB I INTO THB 
WORLD, THAT I SHOULD BBAR WITNBSS UNTO THB TRUTH. « * • 
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FREEDOM BY THE TEUTH. 



NOTHING can be more important, either to the 
individual or the communily, than the posses- 
sion of reKgious truth. In the aflFairs of every-day 
life, truth plays an important part What a chaos 
society would soon become if men could place no 
confidence in one another — it, instead of being the 
exception, it was the rule for men to break their 
word whenever it suited their purpose to do so ! 
The very foundations of society would be over- 
thrown, and no system of government, however 
perfect in theory, would avail to check the anarchy 
that would soon be universal Indeed, we are all 
too apt to look to governments and rely on external 
organizations for the freedom and the well-being of 
communities, forgetting that free institutions can- 
not of themselves create a jGree people ; for true 
freedom has its seat in the soul ; and, paradoxical 
as it sounds, there is no government so perfect as 
that which governs least 
02 
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Truths then, between man and man is the bond 
by which society is held together ; and wherever 
falsehood prevails to any great extent, society is 
drifting into anarchy. A lie may not always be 
punishable, as fraud and theft are, but assuredly it 
is none the less a crime against the stata It tends, 
in proportion as it affects a large or a small circle 
of persons, to shake public confidence and make 
men distrust one another. No nation, therefore, 
can be great, or take a commanding position in the 
world, if among its people truth is not respected ; 
and every falsehood, whether spoken, written or 
acted, by statesman, merchant or artizan, is an ele- 
ment of weakness, affecting not merely the indivi- 
dual, but to some extent the entire state. For what 
are states but larger or smaller collections of indi- 
viduals, where the strength of the whole depends 
on the strength of the separate parts of which it is 
made up ? No man can live to himself alona My 
truth or my falsehood, my virtue or my sin, exert 
an influence for good or evil which no human being 
can measure ; for each man is a living person, with 
a will and a power of self-control peculiarly his 
own, and not a mere machine moved by a foreign 
power. Now it seems to me that the grand dis- 
tinction of Christianity, that which separates it from 
every other system of religion, is the way in which 
it recognizes this truth, that man is a living person, 
a free agent, sent into this world to grow through 
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a life of conscious endeavour in harmony with the 
divine law. 

Christ came to bear witness to the truth. Those 
who continue in his word are his disciples ; they 
know the truth, and the truth makes them free. 
There is no freedom save by the truth, and truth 
is the property of each man ; for it is necessary 
to communion with God on the one hand, and with 
humanity on the other. If in the common affairs 
of life, in buying, selling, and in all our varied 
social intercourse, we do not respect the truth, then 
we are throwing elements of discord into the social 
system amid which we live, and are out of harmony 
"with our fellow-men. If the man of science does 
not respect the truth — if he does not deal honestly 
with the facts of the universe, and is more anxious 
to save some petty theory of his own than to read 
the great thought of God written on the material 
world, then he is out of harmony with nature, and 
so far is unfitted for holding communion with God 
through his works. If in religion, the highest of 
all human relationships, man does not respect the 
truth — if he is content with low and debasing views 
of God and the Divine government, when by the 
exercise of fearless thought and the faithful culture 
of his own moral nature he might rise to higher and 
nobler views, then his communion with the Infinite 
Father of the human race is narrowed thereby. 
Thus you see truth is the basis of all healthy com- 
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munion with man, with nature, and with God '' To 
this end was I bom, and for this cause came I into 
the world," said Jesus, " that I might bear witness 
to the truth." 

But some of you may feel inclined to repeat 
Pilate's question, "What is truth?' The question 
is of great importance, though it is not one that 
can be easily answered. We have read somewhere 
on answer to it which runs thus: "Truth is to 
every man that which he troweth ;" and we do not 
feel that we can give a better. If you cotdd ima- 
gine a human being so exalted that he could look 
at this universe and all that pertains to human life 
fix)m God's point of view, then the great truths of 
nature and providence would lie clear before him. 
He would see things as God sees them, and by him 
absolute truth might be attained. But man is so 
constituted that he must look upon all things 
through the limitations of his own faculties. The 
universe is full of mysteries which he cannot solva 
Let him look at the earth, with its teeming life and 
ever-changing scenes, or up to the milky way on a 
cloudless night, and ask. How am I to form an 
adequate conception of Him whose creative power 
is so marvellously displayed in the organization of 
plant and animal, and at whose will those mighty 
systems of worlds above me sprang into being? — 
and it will be strange if he does not bow with a 
feeling of awe and humility before the thought of 
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God, saying, with the writer of the book of Job, 
'' The deep things of God, canst thou find them out? 
Canst thou to perfection find out the Almighty? 
It is high as the heavens ! what canst thou do ? 
Deeper than the grave ! what canst thou know ? 
Longer than the earth is its measure, and wider 
than the sea.** The same limitations which bound 
our thought regarding God will be found in wha<>- 
ever direction we turn our thought The circle of 
our knowledge is but a little island surrounded by 
a vast and unknown ocean. The best and the 
wisest men are conscious that they see through a 
glass, darkly. They have discovered a few truths 
by the exercise of reason and carefiil observation, 
and by faith they have apprehended a few more ; 
but the great unknown sea ebbs and flows around 
them, and in lowly humility they confess that man's 
existence is begirt with mystery. 

Manifestly, therefore, truth, fix^m a human point 
of view, must be that which a man troweth ; in 
other words, it must be that belief to which he has 
attained by the free and fearless exercise of those 
faculties which Qod has bestowed upon him, aided 
by those teachers which Providence has appointed 
for man's guidance and culture. We are, however, 
something more than mere intellectual beings. The 
loving heart, the clear conscience, and the trusting 
soul, are all as necessary to the right apprehension 
and application of truth as the thinking head. 
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Some of you may doubt this, and be ready to ask 
whether it is not possible for a man to make great 
discoveries in science, bring many hidden truths to 
light, without being either a lover of God or man? 
I answer, yes, if by truth you mean certain facts 
regarding the material universe. But what are those 
facts to me as a sinning and suffering being, till 
love has found a place for them in the Divine plan, 
and trust in the infinite goodness of the Heavenly 
Father has taught me to feel that they are but 
expressions of His will who doeth all things wisely 
and well ? It is possible, by the aid of a clear head 
and a well-informed mind, to take what might be 
called a scientific survey of this universe. To look, 
as the astronomer did, through a telescope, and see 
Law producing order and harmony in the star- 
spangled firmament, but no sign of God anywhere 
present ; to take the dissecting knife of the anato- 
mist, and examine in detail the marvellous struc- 
ture of the human frame, and shew that man's life, 
with its hopes and joys, its sorrows and its loves, 
is but the result of a cunningly organized material 
system, — so much brain, nerve, muscle, bone, &c., 
all set in motion by galvanism or similar element 
which men call life. It is possible also to look 
with the eye of the botanist on the vegetation which 
covers the earth with beauty as with a garment, 
and see nothing but the result of certain laws of 
reproduction and growth, turning carbon, nitrogen 
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and other invisible gases, into organized stracture. 
But who would not prefer such a knowledge of the 
material world as the Psalmist had, when he said, 
"The heavens declare the glory of God, and tiie 
firmament sheweth forth his handiwork Day unto 
day uttereth speech, and night unto night sheweth 
knowledge" ? — or when, in rapt admiration of God's 
works, he breaks forth thus : '' How manifold are 
thy works, Lord ! In wisdom hast thou made 
them alL The earth is full of thy riches" ? 
. Do not misunderstand me. I am not saying that 
scientific knowledge is necessarily irreligious in its 
tendency ; on the contrary, I believe most devoutly 
that all truth is God's word, and the more we know 
of material nature and the laws by which it is 
governed, the better are we fitted to form an exalted 
conception of God's wisdom and power. The poet 
says, 

"When Science from creation^s face 
Enchantment's yeil withdraws, 
What lovely visions yield their place 
To cold material laws 1" 

But such a sentiment is utterly inconsistent with 
the spirit of true religion. Science reveals the laws 
by which God produces order, harmony and beauty 
in the imiverse. By its aid, creation becomes like 
an open book, in which the Almighty Father has 
written his thoughts. Through his works God 
speaks to his humtui children; and the more we 
know of his works, the nobler will our idea of his 
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nature and government becoma It is absurd, then, 
to say that "science withdraws enchantment's veil 
fix>m creation ;" for if it did, ignorance would be a 
greater homage to Ood than knowledge. The be- 
wildered gaze of the untutored savage, who fiemcies 
the jewelled midnight but a dome of sparkling 
crystal, would be more devout than the adoring 
wonder of the pious astronomer, who knows that 
the stars overhead are the centres of world-systems 
vast and inconceivable. Nevertheless, if science is 
divorced from religion, the truths which it brings 
to light are simply so many isolated fitcts, and can 
have very Uttle relation to the higher life of maa 
It requires, therefore, the exercise of other jEeunilties 
than the intellect to apprehend scientific truth and 
see its true relation to the spiritual life of humanity. 
For the universe is God's word : through law, order 
and beauty, the Creator speaks to the creatura 
Man made in the image of God must see in the 
works of creation the manifold signs of goodness 
which these works display, before the material imi- 
verse unfolds to him its divinest lessona 

So, again, political economy and the sdence which 
treats of social relationships may be looked at from 
a point of view which will give them a distorted 
appearance. You may regard man merely as a 
child of the earth, or keep in the background all 
the higher and nobler attributes of his humanity, 
and then proceed to unfold and explain the laws 
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which regulate supply and demand, the production 
and distribution of wealth, and the relationships of 
social Ufe. Against these laws, fsiirly expounded, 
I have not one word to offer. They are of Gods 
appointing and must be expressions of his wiU. 
The more clearly they are apprehended by men, the 
better it will be for society. But it is possible, 
while you are careful in obeying one set of laws, 
you may be neglecting or breaking another. The 
religious fanatic who mortifies the flesh and rails 
against the world is not more mistaken than the 
man who fancies that material interests are the 
greatest objects of human desire. We are bound to 
each other by ties deeper than those of material 
interest ; and until we recognize this fact, the great 
truths of political economy will never be seen in 
their true relation to our human life as a whole. 
The moral and physical laws by which God governs 
the universe produce harmony because they balance 
each other. If vegetation were to cease, the atmo- 
sphere would soon become unfit to support animal 
lifa The animal, on the other hand, prepares an 
atmosphere for the plant So in the economy of 
human life, spiritual and material interests should 
interact The exclusive pursuit of the one would 
not produce a healthy state of society. Love, hero- 
ism and self-devotion, are just as necessary as pru- 
dence, industry and frugality. Take the common 
relationship of master and servant, for exampla 
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Should employer and employed be bound together 
by no ties save those of material interest? Tou 
may buy the services of another, and, if you can 
afford to pay for an honest, skilful person, get your 
work pretty well done ; but you cannot buy the 
love and respect of another — ^that homage of the 
heart which makes duty pleasant and labour light 
When, through the failure of his publisher, Sir 
Walter Scott was under the necessity of giving up 
his great house, some of his servants went to him 
and begged that they might not be discharged, say- 
ing, " We have been in your household for many 
years ; we have saved a little money, and will be 
glad to serve you without wages." Clearly, there- 
fore, the tie which bound Scotfs servants to him 
was stronger than material interest, and he must 
have possessed the power of gaining their affections, 
or this could not have been the case. And the 
secret of this power may be easily told " Sir Walter 
speaks to every man as if he were a blood relation," 
was the expressive comment of the servant of a 
neighbouring gentleman on coming out of Scotf s 
presence. This it was, this feeling of a common 
humanity, so to speak, that bound his servants to 
him by ties infinitely stronger than work on the one 
hand and wages on the other. And it was not only 
his servants who were thus attached to him ; for 
miles round Abbotsford the "good Sir Walter" was 
loved as a father in every cottage. "Throughout 
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the border coimtiy/' writes Wordsworth, " we could 
get anything we wished, and every peasant was at 
our service, by simply representing that we were 
Scotf s Mends/' 

Now if you leave out affection, with the heroism, 
devotion and seK-sacrifice to which it gives birth, 
in your view of the relationship between employer 
and employed, and regard only the law of supply 
and demand, you turn human beings into machines^ 
and breat the very bonds by which society should 
be bound together. In all this my object is to shew 
you that the truth alone makes free. A man is 
wedded to a sect; he loves his own creed better 
than the truth ; so he will not read this book b&r 
cause he has been told that it is dangerous, he will 
not listen to that preacher because he has heard 
that his opinions are unsound. This man, whatever 
opinions he may hold, is a slave. The truth has 
not made him free. In vain for him did Christ 
come to bear witness to the truth, and Paul go forth 
to preach the gospel in all lands, and call upon 
men to stand fast in the liberty wherewith Christ 
had made them free. The first and most essential 
condition of discipleship to Christ is freedom — free- 
dom to think and to develop your whole being 
according to the law of God written on the consti-r 
tution of your nature. Another man cares nothing 
for the claims of sect, but he is swayed by self- 
interest He sees all things from a standpoint 
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purely selfish, and judges accordiiigly. I once heard 
of a popular preacher who used to declaim against 
slavery, till one day a distant relation died and left 
him an estate with slaves upon it : then he disco- 
vered how nmch easier it was to denounce others 
than be generous himself; for, instead of setting 
the slaves free, he sold the estate and the slaves 
with it, and was ever afterwards careful to distin- 
guish between slavery in the abstract and slavery 
as an existing institution of society. 

The truth makes a man free. It emancipates 
him from all personal considerations, from selfish- 
ness and the sway of low passiona Christ came to 
bear witness to the truth and make men free. He, 
therefore, is no disciple of Christ who is under the 
dominion of selfishness or a slave to evil passiona 
Thus, you see, a certain moral attitude of mind is 
necessary before the truth can be embraced, for a 
man's life colours aU his belie&. Hence Christ says, 
^'If ye abide in my word, then are ye my disciples 
indeed ; and ye shall know the truth, and the truth 
shall make you free.'' And the more closely we 
examine this saying, the more shall we be impressed 
with the soundness of the principles on which it 
rests. We have already seen that neither the bigoted 
sectarian nor the selfish man is fitted to receive the 
truth. The eye must be single before the body can 
be full of light Thus, strange though it may seem, 
character precedes doctrine. In other words, a cer- 
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tain moral condition of the mind must exist before 
the seed of truth will germinate in it, "If ye con- 
tinue in my words — ^if ye live in the love of God 
and man — ^then are ye my disciples ; and ye shall 
know the truth, and the truth shall make you frea" 
life first and doctrine afterwards. The freedom 
which the truth brings is the reward of the true lif a 
How often is this rule reversed!. The popular 
creeds do not say to us, "Abide in Christ's words 
and ye shall be his disciples f but, "Eeceive these 
doctrines or ye cannot be saved*' Thus, even sup- 
posing their doctrines to be true, they do not give 
freedom ; for how can a man be free if he cannot, 
except on pain of eternal damnation, doubt the 
truth of the dogmas presented to him ? 

The first change, then, which Christianity pro- 
duces on man is a moral ona You aU know that 
example teaches much more effectually than pre- 
cept, and the reason is easily found : example appeals 
to the conscience and the heart, reason only to the 
head The glory of Christianity lies in the fact that 
it places life before doctrina The disciple is not 
enslaved to a creed, but subdued by the purity, the 
love and holiness of the Master. He is made to 
feel a sense of personal responsibility — ^that he too 
is a man made in the image of God, and sent into 
this world for a great and a noble purpose. I have 
already said that the chief distraction of Christian- 
ity is the use which it makes of this truth. Chris- 
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tianity recognizes the worth of the individual soul, 
and, addressing miEtn as a moral being, says, ^'Be ye 
perfect as your Father in heaven is perfect" The 
place assigned by Jesus to the moral sentiments and 
affections of man's nature, and the profound trust 
with which he threw himself on the moral sympa- 
thies of men, distinguished him from every other 
religious teacher ; hence we are at no loss to undeiv 
stand his words — " If ye abide in my words, then 
ye axe my disciples indeed ; and ye shall know the 
truth, and the truth shall make you free/' If the 
heart is right towards God, the head will assuredly 
come right also. 

Truth, then, is to every man that which he trow- 
eth. Not the creed he has received as a mere trar 
dition from his parents, and which he holds pas- 
sively because he has never had the courage to 
doubt it, but that which he works out for himself 
from his own thought and experience; And it 
should never be forgotten that the possession of 
healthy moral sentiments and affections is just as 
necessary in the search for truth as a clear head and 
the habit of patient investigation. We must love 
the truth for its own sake, and cherish no personal 
or sectarian interests adverse to it We must be 
prepared to follow it whithersoever it leads, and to 
make all needful sacrifices for it It does not fol- 
low, however, that aU men who are true to the 
conditions laid down by Christ will arrive at the 
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same conclusions. There are diiferences of natural 
gifts, differences of culture and experience, yea^ even 
of age and country, which tend to modify men's 
thought and give different shapes to the moulds in 
which their opinions are cast But this much is 
certain : every man who is true to the conditions 
laid down by Christ will find Christ's promise ful- 
filled. Those who abide in Christ's words will know 
the truth, and the truth shall make them free. They 
will not fear to own it though it should be unpo- 
pular, for it will be dearer to them than all personal 
considerations. But they will not dogmatize about 
it, nor set up their own petty views as the standards 
of absolute truth, for they will have learned that 
truth is infinite and may present an endless variety 
of aspects to human minds and hearts. Their free- 
dom wiU lift them above all petty fears for the 
truth, for it will teach them that, as life is a perpe- 
tual journey upwards and onwards, so truth should 
ever be assuming fuller and nobler proportions in 
the soul as it rises Godward. Such persons are fcee 
in the noblest sense of the word, because they are 
emancipated from the dominion of low passions 
and are growing in harmony with the highest law 
of their being. 

True freedom, then, is not the abiliiy to do what- 
ever your inclination prompts to with impunity, 
but rather the wiU emancipated from the slavery 
of fear, of appetite and selfishness, and brought into 
p 
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hflmony with Gkxl's wilL We talk about the hor- 
rors of slavery, and truly it is a sad sight to see 
men and women bought and sold like beasts of 
burden ; but there is a slaveiy which is worse than 
this, because it holds not only the body but the 
soul in subjection. Think of the poor drunkard, 
the slave of an appetite the gratification of which 
drags him lower than the beasts of the field ; think 
of the misar whose soul is in his money-begs ; and 
of the selfish man who estimates everything as it 
affects his own convenience or interest, and is a 
stranger to the pleasure of doing good ; and as the 
true nature of these various conditions dawns upon 
your minds, you will easily comprehend what is 
meant by a slavery of the soul infinitely more de- 
grading than that of the body. Now it is from a 
slavery such as this that Christ sets men free. He 
rescues them from the sway of the passions ; helps 
them to gain the fiill, free use of their most godlike 
powers ; brings out and brightens the divine image 
in which they were created True freedom is not 
mere lawlessness, but rather a more faithful obedi- 
ence to law. Man emancipated from all outward 
and inward restraint, and by the free act of his own 
soul surrendering his wiU to God's will, — ^ihat is 
what we mean by Christian freedom. 

Living under the government of an all-righteous 
God, absolute freedom we cannot have; but free- 
dom to devdop our natures and grow in the like- 
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ness of God, that will be ours the moment we are 
worthy of it, and that is the freedom which Christ 
brings. See how God produces order and beauty 
in the material universe by his laws ! — ^how day 
follows day in regular succession, and season after 
season presents a never-ending variety of glad and 
beautiful scenes ! But in the material world there 
is no such thing as consciousness. The earth does 
not say to itself, " I will obey the law of gravitation, 
and move round the sun this year as I did last." 
The material world obeys blindly the laws imposed 
upon it. It is not so with man. He is a free and 
therefore a responsible being. He sits in judgment 
on his own motives and deeds, and of two paths 
which open out before him he can choose the nobler 
and journey upward to a freer and purer life, or 
the baser and pass downward to a life of moral 
degradation and slavery. This freedom can only 
be maintained by incessant struggle. If we sit 
down in the midst of our labours, saying to our 
souls, "You have much goods laid up for many 
years ; take your ease, eat, drink and be merry," — 
then we become the slaves of the things of time 
and sense, appetite and passion gain the victory 
over us, and our souls are kept in a bondage worse 
than that of Egjrpt. If, on the other hand, we con- 
form our lives to Christ's example and live in the 
love of God and man, then we are free. We love 
the right for its own sake, and do the right from 
p2 
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pure and noble motives, and are thus lifted above 
all fear save that of doing wrong, and become one 
with God in will and purposa This is true free- 
dom, and this is what Christianity brings — the 
peace of heaven rather than the peace of Eden ; not 
a quiet, harmonious growth in obedience to a blind 
purpose, but a life of conscious endeavour, of cease- 
less struggle after higher and nobler good. 



'*Thi Spirit or thi Lord is vpov mi, because hi hath ahoistbb 

Ml TO PBEAOH THE GoSPBL TO THE POOR ; HE HATH SEVT ME TO 
HEAL THE BROKEN-HEARTED, TO PREAOH DELIYEBABCE TO THH 
OAPTIYES, AHD RECOVERIEO OP SIGHT TO THE BLIHD, TO SET AT 
UBERTT THEM THAT ARE BRITISED, TO PREACH THE ACOEPTABLB 

TEAR OP THE Lord/*— Lnke If. 18, 19. 



THE MISSION OF JESUS. 

(Pksaohed at Halstead on the Mormino of Chki8Tmas-dat, 1862.) 



THE words we have just read to you are a quo- 
tation from the book of Isaiah, and were recog- 
nized by Jesus himself as embodying the spirit of 
his mission. We turn to them this morning because 
we would speak of that mission^ and^ as an appro- 
priate lesson for Christmas-day, lay before you a 
brief statement of what we conceiye to be the main 
purpose of Ghristianiiy. 

The words of our text will be better understood 
if we can get some notion of the circumstances 
amid which Jesus was pkced when he first applied 
them to himself; and in order to get this we must 
recall the few events that are recorded of his early 
lifa The chapter we read to you speaks of his 
birth and of his going to Jerusalem with his parents 
when he was twelve years old, of his parents losing 
him on their way home, and going back to Jerusa- 
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lem in search of him, where they found him in the 
Temple in the midst of the doctors and the priests, 
listening to them and asking them questions. This 
is nearly all we know of Christ's early life. We aie 
indeed informed that "the child grew and waxed 
strong in spirit, filled with wisdom, and the grace 
of God was upon him f but we are told nothing 
of the inner life of that boy, of the mighty spirit 
which was silently growing to perfection amid the 
environments and cares of a humble home. How- 
ever, about the time that Jesus was thirty years of 
age, we read of a great conflict taking place within 
him. " The Spirit driveth him into the wilderness,*' 
says Mark, "to be tempted of the deviL" What 
the nature of that temptation was, it is difficult to 
say. But this much is certain — the powers of good 
and evil, in some shape, were struggling for the 
mastery over him. This was the turning-point of 
his existence. The very idea of temptation implies 
the liability to fall ; and as we cannot fancy Jesus 
going into the desert for forty days merely for 
form's sake, we naturally conclude that his mind 
was being drawn two ways at one time, and 
the agony produced was but the result of that 
struggle. The temptation over, Jesus came forth 
from the desert and joyfully entered upon his great 
mission. The purity of his motives and the earnest- 
ness of his purpose are borne witness to by the 
&ct that he went straight to Nazareth, to the place 
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where he had grown to manhood, and where as a 
matter of course he was best known. On the 
sabbath- day, as his custom was, he entered the 
well-known synagogue, and the roU containing the 
Jewish Scriptures was handed him to read. For 
the sake of some of my yoimger hearers, I may 
mention, that the Jewish Scriptures were divided 
into portions to be read over the whole year, and 
as they were not written in a book, but on a long 
roU of parchment, the portion to be read each sab- 
bath was woimd off one roller upon another. It 
was customary also for members of the congregation 
and devout strangers to take part in the services ; 
hence St Paul found no difficulty, when he began 
his missionary career, of getting a hearing for his 
cause in the Jewish synagogues of the various towns 
he visited. It is probable that Jesus had been in 
the habit of reading the Scriptures in the synagogue 
of Nazareth ere he left home to fight his lonely 
battle in the wilderness. But a short absence fix)m 
home had wrought a great change in the spirit and 
temper of Christ's mind. He now feels that the 
appointed time has come when the lowly peasant 
must go forth fix)m his obscurity, and, assuming 
the prophets mantle, boldly proclaim the accept- 
able year of the Lord. By a singular coincidence, 
the passage he got to read on this memorable occar 
sion was one which fittingly described his own 
missioa Whatever the original meaning of the 
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wiitera may have been, there can be no doubt that 
aeveral of the Messianic piophecieB found a apiii* 
tual fulfilment in Jeeus of NazaietL In the syna- 
gogue of Nazareth, then, on the veiy dawn of hia 
public ministry, and after a new revelation of the 
nature of his mission had been given to him, Jeans 
stood up to read the remarkable words of the pro- 
phet : ''The Spirit of the Lord is upon me, because 
he hath anointed me to preach the gospel to the 
poor ; he hath sent me to heal the broken-hearted, 
to preach deliverance to the captives, and recovering 
of sight to the blind, to set at liberty them that are 
bruised, to preach the acceptable year of the Lord.* 
After he had read these words, we are told that 
''he closed the book, and gave it again to the minia- 
ter, and sat down, and the eyes of all men that 
were in the synagogue were fastened on him. Then 
he began to say unto them, This day is this scrip* 
ture fulfilled in your ears. And aU bare witness^ 
and wondered at the gracious words which pro- 
ceeded out of his mouth. And they said, Is not 
this Joseph's Bont* 

Is there not something very natural in all this? 
Joseph's son had grown to manhood in the town of 
Nazareth, noted, no doubt, for his pure life and 
deep insight of the Scriptures ; but in the eyes of 
his townsmen he was still the peasant's son. Now 
he stands forth in the presence of kinsmen and 
friends, the glow of a divine inspiration flushing 
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his cheek and lighting up his eye, to speak with 
the authority of one who feels that he must bear 
witness for God and his truth against the supersti- 
tions and sins of his time. Amazed at the sudden 
change which has transformed the humble peasant 
into the soul-stirring prophet, the people were in 
doubt as to his identity, asking one another, "Is 
not this Joseph's son?' But as there could be 
littl6 question about its being Joseph's son, their 
amazement at the new power he was beginning to 
put forth was soon changed to indignation against 
him for thus assuming to speak as a prophet to 
those who had known him from his childhood. 
They rose up, therefore, and drove him out of their 
synagogue, and would have thrust him over the 
brow of one of the hills on which their dty stood ; 
but his words had filled them with awe even while 
they had roused their indignation, for he passed 
through their midst, and no man would lay hands 
upon him. 

Having thus brought before you the circum- 
stances amid which Jesus read the words of our 
text and applied them to his own mission in the 
synagogue of Nazareth, let us now turn to the 
words themselves, and see if we can draw from 
them a lesson appropriate to the day. "The Spirit 
of the Lord is upon me, because he hath anointed 
me to preach glad tidings to the poor ; he hath sent 
me to heal the broken-hearted, to preach deliver- 
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ance to the captives, and Tecovering of sight to the 
blind, to set at liberty them that are bruised, to 
preach the acceptable year of the Lord." These 
words, we have said, were recognized by Jesus him- 
self as embodying the spirit of his religion. His 
mission was to preach glad tidings to the poor. 
But what was the nature of those tidings, and why 
do we call them glad? Was it that Jesus was 
going to make the poor rich in the goods of this 
world? No, because he was poor himselj^ and the 
course he had adopted was one that would bring 
him no special favour from the rich and the powerful 
ones of earth. His mission to the poor was a spi- 
ritual ona The glad tidings he brought were of a 
Heavenly Father^s love; and though this was a 
message of gladness to all men, it was especially 
so to those who were struggling amid all the hard- 
ships and the difficulties of poverty to maintain an 
existence in the world. The poor man, ever con- 
scious of his own difficulties, is too apt to fancy 
that the rich man belongs to a higher order of beings 
than himself It is so in the present day, though 
the culture of eighteen centuries has done much 
to give reality to Ghrisfs doctrine of human bro- 
therhood ; but it was much more so in the East ia 
the days of Christ. Now, through the Fatherhood 
of God and the Brotherhood of Man, Christ pro- 
claimed to the poorest son of toil that in all the 
essentials of humanity he stood on the same plat- 
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form with the mightiest of the eartL Man is great 
as man, and all the distinctions of this world shrivel 
into insignificance before the grandenx of human 
nature. In the Fatherhood of God, men were taught 
to look Tip in trust to One who was watching over 
them with infinite love ; to One who sought the 
well-being of the entire human race, and whose 
very punishments were signs of mercy. And this 
relationship to the Almighty implied the possession 
of a divine nature by man ; for if man were not 
made in the image of God, the term Heavenly 
Father would be but an empty name. The doc- 
trine of Human Brotherhood is but the logical 
result of the Divine Fatherhood ; and it is amply 
borne out by human experience, as we may all see 
if we only bear in mind what it is that constitutes 
true greatness. Take a vulgar, low-minded, selfish 
man, and place him in the midst of luxury and 
unbounded wealth, — ^he is low-minded stiU : nay, 
wealth, by giving him more ample means of grati- 
fying his inclinations, only serves to bring out in 
greater prominence all that is vulgar in his nature. 
To such a man as Geoi^ the Fourth, riches, out- 
ward position, and the trappings of state, bring no 
dignity. They only tend to degrade him by giving 
his selfishness and sensualiiy the means of mani- 
festing themselves. The late Prince Consort would 
have been great in any station in life ; for though 
his position had not brought him prominently before 
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the world, his mind, being enriched by all that 
ennobles man, would have given dignity to any 
position. And so, too, in the humble abodes of 
poverty, deeds are sometimes done that would bring 
tears of joy into the eyes of good men. Now the 
message of Christ, by revealing the true dignity of 
human nature, taught men to value at their proper 
worth all the accidents of wealth and station. To 
the poor man it said, "You too are a son of God, 
with an immortal soul made in the image of your 
Heavenly Father. You too have a work to do in 
the world that will tax all your energies and call 
forth your divinest strengtL Before you there is 
a heaven of endless progress, or a hell of anguish 
and remorse.'' And as nothing so truly benefits a 
man as what you help him to do for himself so the 
gospel of Jesus, by teaching men to trust in the 
greatness of their own nature, and look up in faith 
to a Father in the heavens, all-loving, all-wise and 
good, was indeed glad tidings to all the poor and 
the oppressed. 

"He hath sent me," says our text, "to heal the 
broken-hearted, to preach deliverance to the cap- 
tives, and recovering of sight to the bUnd, to set 
at liberty them that are bruised, to preach the 
acceptable year of the Lord." In other words. My 
message is to all the oppressed, the sinning and 
the suffering sons of mea The broken heart will 
be healed, the sin-bound captive set free, and those 
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who have been wandering in the night of spiritual 
darkness restored to light, in proportion as my 
teachings are received and obeyed. Thus, we say, 
the mission of Christ was the pledge of God's love 
to man. " He came," says Dr. Channing, " not to 
be an outward, but an inward deliverer; not to 
rear an outward throne, but to establish his king- 
dom within us. He came, according to the express 
language and plain import of the sacred writers, to 
save us from sin, to bless us by turning us from 
our iniquities, to redeem us from corruptions handed 
down by tradition, to form a glorious and spotless 
church or community, to create us anew after the 
image of God, to make us by his promises partakers 
of a divine nature, and to give us pardon and heaven 
by calling us to repentance and growing virtue. In 
reading the New Testament, I everywhere learn that 
Christ lived, taught, died, and rose again, to exert a 
purifying and ennobling influence on the human 
character ; to make us victorious over sin, over our- 
^ selves, over peril and pain ; to join us to God by 
filial love, and above all by likeness of nature, by 
participation of his spirit This is plainly laid 
down in the New Testament as the supreme end 
of Christ" 

If this was the end and aim of Christ's mission, 
how should we commemorate his birth, and blend 
with the festivities of Christmastide some notion of 
their religious character? This should, I think, be 
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pre-eminently a season of thankfulness and joy. 
We should be thankful to God for the manifold 
blessings He has showered upon the human race 
through Jesus, for the holy truths which Christ 
revealed, — brightening our earthly pathway by 
teaching us to look up in trust to a Father in the 
heavens, all-wise and all-good, — comforting us in 
sorrow by revealing the many ties which bind us 
to an unseen world, — and teaching us, when we lay 
our loved ones in the silent tomb, not to bury our 
affections with them in the dust, but to let them 
soar upward, on the wings of £edth and hope, to 
that heavenly home where the wronged and broken- 
hearted, the righteous and the good, live in blessed- 
ness and love for evermore, — and drawing closer 
the bonds which bind us to one another, by the 
revelation of our common origin and destiny, by 
shewing that we are one in all that glorifies life — 
one in our dependence on the common Father for 
life with all its blessings — and one in our tempta- 
tions, our sorrows and our joys ; for though exter- 
nal circumstances vary, yet there is no station 
without its besetting temptation, and no lot in 
which joy is not tempered with sorrow. Hence, in 
every position in which man can be placed, strength 
from on high is needed to enable him to perform 
the duties which pertain to it ; and the conscious- 
ness of our common frailties should teach us to be 
charitable in all our judgments on one another, and 
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more ready to feel for and sympathize with one 
another in the joys and sorrows of lifa We should 
be thankful also for the blessed influences which 
Christ's life has exerted on the world ; for the meek 
and lowly ones, made strong by his spirit, who 
have gone forth to live and die in the service of 
God and man ; and for the many beneficent insti- 
tutions to which the spirit of Ghrisf s religion has 
given birth. It has softened the temper of our laws, 
and by teaching us that there is no human soul, 
however defiiced by ignorance, superstition or sin, 
in which some hidden springs of a better life are 
not concealed — ^tempered human punishment with 
mercy. It has given birth to institutions for aiding 
the poor, administering comfort and medical assist- 
ance to the sick, and for helping to redeem the 
outcast and uplift the fallen. It has entered into 
our literature, and reaches us through the books we 
read in the shape of pure thoughts, generous aspi- 
rations, and noble, soul-stirring examples of love 
and goodness. There are many wrongs and evils 
in the world still, it is true ; and the mission of 
Jesus will not be fulfilled till evil is subdued, and 
God's will done on earth as it is in heaven. We 
should be thankful, therefore, not only for the good 
which has been achieved through Christ, but for 
the promise of stiU greater good to man of which 
Ids gospel is the pledge. 

There are some who never think of religion with- 
Q 
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out a tinge of sadness entering into their thoughts 
and making them gloomy ; and J07 and sorrow are 
perhaps more closely linked than we sometimes 
imagine ; but to me it seems that religion is always 
a source of pure and hallowed joy. It brightens 
the saddest scenes of earth and brings comfort to 
the troubled heart. But the season of Christmas- 
tide, so brimfiil of hope and joy and blessedness 
and peace to man, ought above all others to be one 
of happiness. But by happiness I do not mean 
mere personal enjoyment No man can be truly 
happy who thinks only of himself Grod has bound 
us by the ties of kindred and friendship, country 
and humanity, to a wide circle of human beings 
like ourselves, and we are often far more happy in 
giving up to others what in strict justice, perhaps, 
we might have claimed for ourselves, than in sel- 
fishly trying to find in it a source of pleasure for 
ourselves only. You know the pleasure which 
parents have in seeing their children happy ; how 
a father and mother will lay aside for a time all the 
graver cares of life, and join in the sports of the 
little ones around them. The spirit of Christianity 
does not frown on such scenes ; nay, it enters with 
us into every sincere attempt to bless and do good 
to those around us. God is a Father, and loves 
with a deep, true love all his human childrea 
Christ is a Brother, and in all the plenitude of a 
brother's love he gave himseK a sacrifice for others. 
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Let us imitate, as far as we have the power, his 
example. He took part in the marriage festivities 
of Cana of Galilee. He wept at the tomb of Laza- 
ras, and forgot his own sufferings on the cross in 
tender and loving thought for his mother. His 
spirit was pre-eminently one that could enter into 
all the joys as well as the trials of humanity, and 
his birthday is best kept by those who manifest his 
spirit His advent song was, " Glory to God in the 
highest, peace on earth, and goodwill towards man;*' 
and his advent is best kept by those who seek to 
subdue aU evil and selfish passions ; by those who 
can find joy in seeing others happy ; by those whose 
faith in man remains unshaken amid the world's 
sins and sorrows ; by those who are most ready to 
acknowledge the ties which link them in fellowship 
to every son of humanity. Christmastide will be 
kept sacred by all who seek to promote peace on 
earth and goodwill among men. And to illustrate 
what I mean by saying that the spirit of Christ's 
religion is one that links us in loving fellowship 
with our fellow-men, let me conclude with the fol- 
lowing story, which I find in the Sermons of 
Bishop Latimer. 

A celebrated saint of the Roman Catholic Church 
went into the desert that he might the better praise 
God away f5pom the world's t6mptations and sins. 
He led there a very hard and strait life, insomuch 
as none at that time did the like. One day, in the 
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midst of fasting and piayer, a voice from on high 
hioke upon the silence of his celL "Anihonj, 
Anthony/' it said, "thou art not so perfect as a 
cobbler who lives in Alexandria." Hearing this, 
the saint took up his staff and went till he came to 
Alexandria^ and found the man who was more per- 
fect than himself The poor cobbler was much 
astonished to see so renowned and venerable a 
father come to his housa Then Anthony said to 
him, ** Come and tell me thy whole conversation, 
and how thou spendest thy tima" " Sir/' replied 
the cobbler, "as for me, good works have I none ; 
for my life is but simple and slender. I am but a 
poor cobbler. In the morning when I rise I pray 
for the whole city wherein I dwell, especially for 
all such neighbours and poor Mends as I hava 
After that, I set me to my work and spend the 
whole day in getting my Uving. I carefully keep 
me from all falsehood ; for I hate nothing so much 
as I do deceitfulness ; wherefore when I make to 
any one a promise, I keep it and perform it truly. 
And thus I spend my time poorly with my wife 
and children, whom I teach and instruct, as far as 
my wit will serve me, to love and obey Grod This, 
most reverend father, is the sum of my simple lifa" 
And might we not say, this is the sum and sub- 
stance of all true life — ^to discharge the duties of 
each day and hour well and bravely, and preserve 
in our hearts an ever-deepening trust in the Giver 
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of every good and perfect gift? The pattern of 
such a life is not the shaven monk living in his 
lonely cell, but the Son of Man, who came eating 
and drinking, who went about doing good to the 
bodies and the souls of men, and laid down his life 
for the world. 

''Then, brother man, fold to thy heart thy brother, 
For where loye dwells, the peace of Qod is there ; 
To worship rightly is to loTe each other ; 
Each smile a hymn, each kindly deed a prayer. 

Follow, with reverent steps, the great example 
Of him whose holy work was doing good ; 
So shall the wide earth seem our Father^s temple, 
Each loving life a psalm of gratitude. 

Then shall all shackles fall ; the stormy clangour 
Of wild war-music o'er the earth shall cease ; 
Love shall tread out the baleful fires of anger, 
And in its ashes plant the tree of peace.*' 
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